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If particular in the selection of quality and 
color in your work, your choice will be 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 

PATERNA CREWEL YARN 

PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 

PATERNA KNITTING YARN 

PAT-RUG YARN ; 

SMYRNA YARN America House consistently seeks to gain greater 
Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 tc recognition for the creative work of outstanding 
7 shade variations to each coler, American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 

movement in the United States is revealed in its 


Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, Needle 
presentations the year round. Catalog on request 


works, Knitting and Afghans. 


lf not availoble at your local dealers write 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. / \ AMERICA HOUSE 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 7 





\ The Finest In American Handcrafts 


Samples on request 





44 WEST S3rd ST, NEW YORK CITY PLAZA 7.9494 


7 SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


7 (Curiosa . . . Exotic Things . . . 


ts TREASURE PACKAGE—-390 to 50 asst’d rough, color- 
ful, crystalline gems; % to %”. All for $1 
PRE-COLUMBIAN IDOLS—terracotta masks & heads 
¥50 A. D.; Teotihuacan. 1 to 2.” $3.00 ea.; 2 for $5.00 
BABY STARFISH-—1". perfectly dried, $1.00 doz 





~~ 
i We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost ; 





SAM KRAMER’ 8 GEM CAGING KIT—now anyone can 
make “real” jewelry. Contains 2 prs. jeweler's pliers, 
3 rough p oame. plenty of sterling chain, wire, attachments, 
etc eo co ee directions. All for $5.00. 
PRECIOUS WOOD 7 Rmrce ocks & slabs, Congo & macassar 
ebon | Genanaaees lignum vitae; coco-bolo; koromundel; tropical rose- 
we wood: rare & colorful, All labelled. 5 lbs. Asst’ 
ELEPHANT vee a chunks, rods, pieces Seasoned solid 
Fascinating to work. % Ib. $1.75: full Ib. $4.50 
GIANT PORCUPINE ‘bu ILLS FROM AFRICA-—-20 for $1.00 


; ALL ORDERS FILLED ANDO SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—NO WAITING ; 








$14: BLACK STAR SAPPUIKES—genuine precious gems with mys- 
erious internal starlight, %” oval, fiz 50; %” round, $8.50 pr 
JEWELERS CEMENT—excellent, all uses, giant tube, $1.00 
HONBURAS MAHOGANY—1” sq. x 10° long, beautiful, $1.50 pr 
M6A: DROP 7 —=_--y F Simple dome & link. Attach 
capped. caged stones. charms. etc pr. ; $5.00 dz. pr 

HANDMADE KOREAN BEADS—odd shapes, colors, 50 for $2.25 





; RUS 25+ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOG! ; 





STERLING WIRE—22 ga. Butter soft. For coging baroque & rough 
stones, shells, etc. Lots of other uses. 6 ft. $1.00. 
3168: la oy BAROQUE PEARLS—-shimmering grey te iridescent 
bey $7.50 dz.; much larger undrilled, $2.00 e 
UE UTTA- PERCHA BEADS—tubular black, 3 ‘des $1.00; 
lustre glace beads. 65¢ doz., old Venetian tubular $1.00 doz 
LIGNUM VITAE CLACKERS—1% x 3% x %", polished, $1.00 pr 


SAM KRAMER LITERATURE PACKET — includes famous, complete 





catalog (25¢); set of 3 ithustrated articles on jewelry-making & gems 
(45¢); new illustrated instructions on bead-stringing (i0c); & thrown-in-free 
a reprint from Sat.Eve.Poest about Sam's personal and artistic life. All for 75¢ 


INDIAN RUBIES—faceted, rd.. 5 mm., rare, real, $5.00 ea 

#313: PERSIAN TURQUOISE—intense blue, 5/16” to ‘%”. $1.00 ea 

MIRACLE 4 = Hay -meits at mere caress of flame, solders al! 
metals, p ot glue. but true solder. Trial 1 ft. length 50¢ 

Bé: A RICAN. vETICH, B —hand cut bone. unusual, 65¢ doz 

GLASS ANIMAL EYES- saet & black, %“"—4 for $1.00 








Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted ; 


SAM RRAMER 2s nev iny 








PANY - INDIANAPOUS 24. INDIANA 











THE COVER: Chunks of colored 
glass embedded in concrete 
compose “The Burning Bush,” a 
2’ x 26" panel by Mariette 
Bevington. Story of Mariette 
ond her husband, Alistair, on 
page 34. Photograph: Ferdinand 
Boesch, courtesy Leo Popper 
and Sons, New York City, sup- 
pliers of stained glass materials. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1960 by the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, 44 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 6-6840. Aileen O. 
Webb, Chairman of the Board; 
David R. Campbell, President. 
Membership rates: $6.00 per 
year and higher, includes sub- 
scription to Craft Horizons. Sin- 
gie copy: $1.00. Second class 
postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. The « pl te t ts of 
each issue of Craft Horizons 
is indexed in the Art index, 
available in public libraries. 
Microfilm edition available to 
libraries and individuals from 
University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog +60 


aK ALLCRAFT roox & surety company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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“Precious stones for precious little” 


YOU be the judge! Our very first approval 


Cf 8 selection of colorful stones will prove to 

you that you cannot buy finer stones for less 

S anywhere. Join America’s schools, craft 

groups and craftsmen who know that our im 

mediate service policy never lets you down 

Select your stones leisurely, keep each selection for a full 30 days, 

without obligation to buy. Treat yourself to our shipments when 

ever you need stones. It's one pleasure you will look forward to 
New accounts credit references please 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer and Cutter of Precious Stones 


402 Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





The Craftsman’s World 





the complete record of all 
speeches and discussions of the 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 1959 
held at Lake George, New York. 


Ilustrated by many on-the-spot photographs. 
Edition Limited 


To receive your copy, fill out the order form below and 
return with your remittance to the AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN’S COUNCIL, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


1 wish to order copies of THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
WORLD at $3.50 a copy. (Only $2.75 for members 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council.) 


Address 
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LETTERS 


THE PROBLEMS OF CRAFTS TEACHING 
Sirs 
The open letter in the September/October issue of CRAFT HORIZONS 

with regard to the state of affairs in the teaching of crafts 
should, at long last, open this topic to widespread discussion. All 
of us interested in the renaissance of crafts in America should be 
greatly concerned with craft teaching techniques, for of the many 
ways of hastening the development of craft insights and under 
standings, few have the impact of the experiential method of 
actually designing and making handcrafted articles. It is for this 
reason that a comprehensive movement for making America more 
craft-minded must give direction to the character of craft instruc 
tion from the kindergarten up through the university level 

The matter of instruction must also be of vital interest to those 
who are concerned with the development of future professional 
craftsmen. This is particularly true here in America where we do 
not have traditional methods of training for careers in crafts 

What is the responsibility of the instructor? Students’ skill, 
interest, and appreciation are the “products” of the teacher of 
crafts, just as a piece of jewelry or a pot is the product of the 
craftsman. The student entrusts himself to the instructor. When 
ever an instructor enters into this relationship, regardless of 
whether he is teaching at a college, in an adult program, or 
privately, he has a professional responsibility to insure the highest 
quality of instruction of which he is capable 

The craftsman who undertakes to teach must also accept this 
responsibility. He does not have the right to look upon his teach 
ing job as a temporary fill-in during a slack production period 

What should a good teaching program consist of? It should 
provide solid training in techniques and good design concepts, 
and opportunities for the students to explore freely and express 
their own needs through their work. The instructor who takes 
the easy path by encouraging his students to wrap tumbled stones 
and do little else never has to teach bezel making. The instructor 
who, in the name of “modern free forms,” has his students man- 
ipulating wires never has to struggle with a beginner who is learn 
ing the intricacies of soldering 

The student in such cases never experiences the excitement of 
modeling the flat silver in a pitch bowl and then soldering the 
shapes together to form a unified whole. It is the responsibility 
of the instructor to awaken and keep alive this excitement by 
exposing the student to a wide variety of techniques. Every suc 
cessful instructor has seen some housewife mer: seeking an 
evening away from her chores become transformed into a serious 
student who has discovered a much needed outlet for her creative 
drives. This is true in all the crafts. In our Adult Program, here 
in Great Neck, the hooked rug class is called “Hooked Rug 
Design.” The hooking itself is only the starting point. It is the 
creation of the design and the dyeing of the yarns that gives the 
course its excitement and individuality 

What is the responsibility of the instructor toward the job itself” 
It is customary for crafts to be taught in poorly equipped, badly 
illuminated rooms, often shared with groups doing other kinds 
of work. It seems to me that it is part of the job to try to edu 
cate school boards and other administrators to the particular 
requirements for the teaching of crafts. There must be a con 
stant striving to up-grade the whole level of the activity in 
the eyes of the community. Exhibits of student work can be 
held in such places as banks, department stores, local museums 
Through publicity, the community should be made aware of 
this meaningful activity going on in its midst. Advisory boards 
of prominent citizens should be set up to sponsor crafts pro 
grams. We must broaden the students’ horizons by encourag 
ing visits to museums and exhibits and by urging membership 
in the American Craftsmen’s Council and other professional! 
organizations 

Evidence that this approach is successful is the establish 
ment by the Board of Education of Great Neck, New York 
of the Creative Crafts Center as part of its Adult Program 
This center was formally opened on September 19, 1960, at 
a ceremony attended by community leaders, residents, students, 
and invited guests. Dedication speakers included the president 
of the Board of Education, the director of the Adult Program, 
a representative of the Craft Students League of New York 
City, and Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, chairman of the board of 
the American Craftsmen’s Council 





After many years of working in borrowed rooms with make 
shift equipment and inadequate storage facilities, the com- 
munity has come to understand the need for the kind of center 
we now have. In our new home we are equipped to teach 
weaving, pottery, ceramics, jewelry making, and hooked rug 
design with the best equipment available. Thus, for example, 
twelve looms were imported from Sweden and five potter's 
wheels were purchased. There are ample tools and pieces of 
equipment in each craft for every student to work to best 
advantage. Instructors are carefully selected on the basis of their 
own craftsmanship and for their ability to communicate this to 
their students and inspire them. 

Perhaps the time is ripe for the American Craftsmen’s Council 
to take the initiative to help teachers to develop and crystallize 
sound philosophies of education in the crafts. 

JUSTINE MILGROM 

Coordinator of Crafts, Adult Program 
Great Neck Public Schools 

Great Neck, N. 


Sirs 

If you wanted to print a letter about poor craft 
could have picked a better one, There are so many things obvious 
ly wrong with the one which appeared in the September/Octobe 


teachers, you 


mnssuiie 

I believe this person's whole trouble lies not in the class 
teacher or class she is bitterly complaining about, but with the 
craft teacher whom praises—and who obviously knew little 
more than the pupil she was teaching. So many adult education 
courses do not have instructors who can teach their pupils properly 
ind enable them to go on to more advanced study. 

Anyone who goes from a class using a Trinket kiln to one that 
costs $50 plus has obviously gone out of her level in one quick 
jump. Any craft course costing this amount is usually at an ad 
imagine, the pupils in this class—and she 


she 


vanced level as were, I 
left way behind 

If she wanted more attention, then she should have gone to a 

teacher. No craft instructor in a class of 

vote too much time to any one individual. How many 
a person expect to be shown how to open a kiln door? Surely not 
each time she uses it 

Enameling may be meticulous work, but students can finish a 
piece or two in an evening of class if they know what they are 
doing. With a little would have found out that some 
one covering dark, irregular splotches was simply working with 
firescale—and not because of lack of knowledge on how to clean 
the copper, or laziness 

I just that I do enameling, but have 
watched other people do it and have read many books on the sub 
This person should do the same: something useful could be 
learned from them 


was 


twelve can de 


times does 


private 


once should be enough for anyone 
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want to add not do 
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BEATRICE 
Valverne Ls 


COLEMAN 
V.Y 


PLAUDITS 


Sirs 
Thank 


sterling 


you so story and review of the 
design (September/October 1960) 
Greta Daniel's article was perceptive and fair, although I wish 
she had commented more on some of the Americans. 

CRAFT HORIZONS continues to hold our respect and admiration as 


the best showcase for crafts in the U.S.A 


much for the handsome 


silver competition 


ARTHUR PULOS 
Department of Industrial Design 


Syracuse University, N.Y 


Sirs 
The 
May 


heen 


feature article on John Mason by Gerald Nordland in the 
June 1960 excellent, and I am flattered to have 
t minor participant in the story 


issue Was 

DON GOODALI 
Department of Art 
University of Texas 


Chairman, 
The 


Sirs 

I thought the July/August issue did a 
plaining and showing the “Designer-Craftsmen 
exhibition, and it was avidly read, believe me 


very good job of both ex 
U.S.A. 1960" 


FLORENCE 
Glenbrook 


PETTIT 
Conn 
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Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for 
Craft Metal Book 


Metals 
Findings 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son Te oO | s 
709 Sansom St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


S upplies 
Since 1898 
The Finest Quality Products 








You will enjoy reading the 
new work of BERNARD LEACH— 


A POTTER IN JAPAN 


$8.50 
Mr. Leach is the author of A POTTER’S 
BOOK, classic of pottery making 


Order from your bookseller or 


TRANSATLANTIC ARTS, 
Hollywood-By-The-Sea, Florida 


Tr 
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Enamel powders 

Hotpack and L & L kilns 
Jewelry kits and findings 
Steel and copper shapes 
Tools and accessories 
Enameled tiles 

Paasche spraying equipment 
Liquid enamels 

Firing tools 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


This big, new, fully-illustrated catalog includes a 
naterials and equipment for enameling, ceramics, 


complete line yf 
and other crafts 
Whether you're a hobbyist, professional, teacher or student, you'll 
find everything you need .. select and order at your leisure fron 
one complete Take advantage of convenience, fast ship 
ment, and attractive low prices 

You'll find over 200 enamel colors 
tems, and 
form pieces 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


source. 


jewelry 
and free 


than 50 
bow!s 


listed, more 


outstanding selection copper trays 


li- ooo 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO.—Dept. CH 

1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Il! 

Please send your free catalog of enameling and craft supplies 
Nome 


Address 


City. 











Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
two continents. 


good design 


is timeless 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings 
Custom work—redesigning 


design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 
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S nan 
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SMELTING & REF CO, Int: a 
1710 Jackson St. © Utes \) wird? 
NEW CATALOG 958C AVAILABLE ON REQU tubing 











SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


* 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors 
Mercerized Perle Cotton 
8/4 Boil-Fast Corpet Worp — 22 colors on ‘2 tb. tubes 
2/20 Worsted on 2 o2. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have o complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 








Sowelry Jeachors 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available sent on 30 doy approvel 
Pay only for what you keep 

Expertly cut and ished, these beoutiful imported 
gems are perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 
rings, etc. Students will gain er : in evalvet- 
ing precious stone selection from these groups 
Available ore assortments of selected sites 
and cuts of Te TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Onli BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
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COUNTERCUES 


Decorative hanging Xmas 
star woven of straw from 
in diameter. $4 


Sweden. 12” 


from Georg Jensen, 66 
Fifth Ave.. New York City 


th 


~~ 


Brightly colored felt Tartar 
on horseback, 6” high, is 
legendary figure handmade 
by Polish craftsmen. $2.70 
from Cepelia Gallery, 5 East 
S7th Street, New York City 


Calendar from Japan hand 
stenciled in striking designs 
by M. Takayama. $5. Nel 
son-Whitehead Paper Corp., 
7 Laight St.. New York City 





Gold dipped silver tassel 
earrings handmade from au 
thentic Greek design, $2.40 
Send money order to Vassi 
liki Pronia (Their Majesties 
Fund), Handcraft Dept., Kap 
sali Street, Athens, Greece 


Ceramic racing rat, 3” high, 
is paperweight for people in 
the rat race. $7 with straw 
moustache (buyer can speci 
fy number desired on back) 
from Lili Krakowski, 33 
Bank Street, New York City 


>> 





The items on this page are from the exciting and colorful 


Mexican Market being held at the Brooklyn Museum The moet ciated 
through December 31. Available from: Brooklyn Museum 


Gallery Shop, Eastern F 


Painted ceramic candela 
brum, 24” high, created by 
some 15 pottery making 
families in Puebla. Figures 
depict Jesus, Mary and Jo 
seph, bands of angels. $75 


Gold plated copper wire an 
gel, handmade by Otomi In 
dians, is traditional craft 
from Tequisauiapan in Que 
retaro. About 12” high, $17 


Fiendish and fanciful papier 
maché dragon from the Fed 
eral District, said to be an 
outgrowth of the Judas fig 
ure. About 6” high, $7.50 


2arkway, Brooklyn 38, 


New York. 


Chrigtmnae Gifte are those aps 
you have made yourself! | 


IMustrated above: 


 MACTO®  senterwsperte- se 
° Colonial : 

and Early Hn eee 

. American Kits 


Give your folks an X-acto 
Colonial...a gift that you 
have made yourself. They will 
be thrilled and it will bring 
them joy and pleasure for 
years to come. 


Easy to assemble and finish.. 
and costs very little, too! 
Each kit contains everything 
.. pre-cut wood sections with 
pre-marked nail holes, stain, 
sandpaper, steel wool, etc., 
and simple-to-follow pictorial Doll Cradle 
directions. No special tools or 
skills are required. 


Start assembling them now so 
you'll have them finished in 
time to give to Mother, Dad, 
Grandma and Grandad, (don’t 
forget aunts and uncles). 


See the complete assortment 
of 11 models at your hobby 
dealer today. 


X-ACTO, INC. 


48-71 Van Dom Street, — Island vecrd 1, 








For the perfect loom 
the answer is 


“LECLERC” 


A complete assortment of 
looms and accessories. 


Ailus (' 





Ask for free 


catalogue. 
INC 


L'ISLETVILLE 13, QUE. 


Leclerc 











STAR SAPPHIRE — OPAL — PEARLS — JADE 


BLACK STAR SAPPHIRE—Beautiful, well cut 5% te 6mm 
round gems 
AUSTRALIAN OPAL CABS.—¢émm rd. Lots of red, blue & 
reen fire $1.00 ea 
BU -_. = JADE CABS.—1limm rd. rich green on white. Rare $5.50 ca 
x i3mm oval. Dyed emerald green. Vivid $6.00 ea 
JADEITE SITTING BUDDHA— Hand carved—ii te Iimm 
Drilled thru for Charm Bracelet. Light grey-green $4.50 ca 
werubire: JADE-SITTING BUDDHA — Same as above—t 
Medium dark green 5.75 ea 
JADE rE-FUDOG Chinese Temple Guardian, hand carved 
and drilled thru for Charm ae 14 te 16mm long 
Light green conversation piec $6.50 ea 
IRIDESCENT BAROQUE CU LTU RED PEARLS—Pink—7mm—S!.0 


$2.56 ea 


Smm-—-$2.00 ea 
CULTURED PEARLS—Fine quality reund, white to pink—imm— Wc 

6mm—$1.10, 6'¢mm—$1.60, Tmnr—S2.60, 7'¢mm—$4.30, 8mm—S$5.25 
BLACK CULTURED PEARLS—Fine quality round—S'tmm—S3.0, 

6'¢mm—H1.8, Tmm—$5.75, 75¢mm—$6.50, 7% mm—$7.50, Smm— 


$13.50. 

FACETED SMOKY QUARTZ—Well cut brilliant gems at a low, low 
price. Round 12mm—$1.00, 14mm—$1.15, 18mm—$1.50, 20mm—$2.06 
Oval and Octagen: 14 x 12—$1.25, 16 x 12—S1.50, 18 x 13-—$2. 
Heart: 10mm—$1.50, 14mm—$2.00, 26mm—$3.00. 

BULLETINS FREE ON REQUEST—Piease include 10% Fed. Tax 


ASTRO LAPIDARY COMPANY 
611 Broodway, New York 12,N. Y. Open Mon.-Fri. 11 to 6, Sot. 10 to 6 











ANNOUNCING .. . 
A Magazine on Danish Handcrafts in English 


On the occasion of the exhibition, The Arts of Denmark, at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, which includes the work of members of the 
Denish Handcraft Guild, D.H.G. has started the only periodical cover- 
ing Danish handcrafts in English. 

The Danish Handcraft Guild periodical covers handweaving, tapestry, 
embroidery, block printing and the other crafts. It is published four 
times a year. Handsomely illustrated, it includes color reproductions. 
Associate Membership in the Danish Handcraft Guild is included with 
your subscription at $4.00 per year. Members also receive a 5% dis- 
count on all purchases from the D.H.G. handcraft shop 


For Subscriptions and Membership Write: 


The Secretary, Danish H.G., 30 Kongens Nytorv, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 











U OPEN 


Auchor . .. Tools and Supplies for Craftsmen 


The New Softouch Earback, just press to slide on, press to slide off! 
Customers will love its real comfort and security. It is available in 
the following 2 O, 
White or Yellow 
Plated Brass 6 pr. $1.25 
Sterling 6épr. 2.75 


1/20-12K Yellow 
Gold Filled 6 pr. 5.75 


14K Yellow Gold |! pr. 5.75 


PRESS—Stioe Orr 


U. S. PAT. NO. 2776555 


Write for our illustrated folder of Jewelers Findings; Kilns & Enameling 
supplies; Pewter, Copper & Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmith. 
ing; Leathercraft; Chains, Tubing, Gold Filled wire & sheet. 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 
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Perrot 


Torbert 


Uchida 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


“New Directions in Glassmaking,” the survey on page 23 


which opens our special section on contemporary glass 
is contributed by Peul Perrot, who last August was elect 
ed director of The Corning Museum of Glass, New York 

In addition to being editor of Design Quarterly 
Meg Torbert, whose observations on “Japan: Design To 
day” appear on page 10, is design curator of the Walker 
Art Center, Minneapolis . Yoshike Uchida, our San 
Francisco correspondent whose latest children’s book. 
“Mik and the Prowler,” was published in September, con 
tributes “John Burton: the fluid breath of glass” on page 
26... “Form in Silver by Ronald Pearson” on page 16 
is by potter-teacher-author Deniel Rhodes, associate pro 
fessor at the State University of New York's College of 
Ceramics at Alfred. He has written “Clay and Glazes 
for the Potter” and “Stoneware and Porcelain,” both 
published by Chilton Co. . . . Frederic Schuler, a physical 
chemist and senior scientist at Servomechanisms, Inc.. 
California, makes his second contribution to CRAFT 
HORIZONS with “Ancient Glass Blowing” on page 38 
He has been working in the fields of glassmaking, ceram 
ics, and the history of crafts for a number of years . . 
Robert Sowers expands his regular “Arts in Architecture” 
column into “Some Thoughts on a Stained Glass Manual 
for Architects,” appearing on page 28 . . . Herself a 
craftsman in ceramics and glass, Dide Smith writes the 
story of “The Bevingtons” on page 34 . . . Author of a 
two-part article on the problems of crafts teaching on 
page 48 is Oppi Untrecht, a practicing enamelist who has 
been teaching at the Brooklyn Museum school for four 
years . . . Long distinguished scholar and director of The 
Museum of the American Indian, New York City, 
Frederick Dockstader writes on the Museum's current 
“Arts of the Navajo” exhibition on page 46. 





DFC Gas-Fired Kilns iain 


Low in cost, lon 
are equipped with 
valves. Temperatu 
Pyrometric cones. 
tO meet individual 
On request. 


& ON service, DFC Kilns 
manually Operated fue] 
re is judged by use of 
Flame safety equipment 
needs will be supplied 


ig op efficiency and constant uni- 
moe ‘Y Of temperature result from th 
Multiple Tube Muffle’ construction. W; 
Is normally fired with radi er 
are removable for reducti 

Two models in 5 siz 
to 31 cu. ft. Capacity 


e 


re 
ated heat—tubes 


on firing. 
€s each from 1.8 
STANDARD POTTERY KILN 


The Standard series are 
designed for operating 
temperatures to 2250°F. 
High Temperature HIGH- 
models utilizing Silliman- TEMPERATURE 
ite refractories in critical T 
areas withstand tempera- : TES 
tures to 2500° F. Silli- KILN 
manite inner linings mean “ 
longer life, more efficient 
and faster heat transfer from the combustion 
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Woven bamboo and cane lantern 
Below: Brightly painted toy 


owl of papier-mdache 


JAPAN: 


DESIGN 


by MEG TORBERT 


TODAY 


A distinctive exhibition of contemporary 
Japanese design and handcrafts in a 
variety of media will be touring the coun- 
try for the next year under the auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Having 
opened at the Walker Art Center, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in October, it may next be 
seen at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
New York City, starting December 15 and 
continuing through February 5, 1961. The 
more than 300 objects were personally se 
lected for the show by Meg Torbert, editor 
of the Walker Art Center's Design Quart- 
erly, who traveled throughout Japan visiting 
craftsmen and factories to make her selec 
tions. Having been overwhelmed by the 
beauty of Japan and the scope of her task 
during a first trip, she went back for a 
second time last spring to complete her mis 
sion. In her article below she tells her re- 
actions to what she saw and chose for this 
stimulating exhibition which is sure to 
leave its mark on the design consciousness 
of America. Meg Torbert's trip and the re 
sulting show were made possible through 
the joint sponsorship of three organizations 
Japan Export Trade Promotion Agency, 
Walker Art Center, and the Smithsonian 

Ed 


FF hundreds of years Japan has been 
a country with an economy based on 
agriculture and handcrafts, and an es- 
thetic based on respect for what is—in 
nature and the country’s own past. Con- 
sequently, style is slow to change. Tradi- 
tion has become a functional part of 
Japan's esthetic. When real love and skill 
go into craftsmanship, the product is not 
lightly tossed aside and replaced; it is 
passed on from generation to generation. 
This means that if unity is to be achieved, 
each new product must be in harmony 
with the past. It means that change is 
slower, that originality per se loses im- 
portance. Refinement, development, per- 
fection become the important virtues 
The sudden introduction of industrial- 
ization in the 1860’s—with its emphasis 
on change, newness, and ingenuity—has 
had a devastating effect on handcrafts 
everywhere, but most dramatically in 
Japan because of the large number of 
craftsmen dependent on crafts for their 
livelihood and because of the high de- 
velopment of those crafts. How to absorb 





Bowl by contemporary artist-potter Tatsuzo Shimaoka. 
Below: Woven cane fruit tray and 
carved and painted wooden toys on wheels 











The pottery on this page is that of artist-potter Kanjiro Kawai, 
vho has received the highest honors of his country for his work 
Below right: Dish with iron-brown elaze by son Hiroshi Kawai 





the virtues and necessities of 20th cen- 
tury industrialization without destroying 
a highly developed handcraft tradition 

that is the great problem in Japan today. 

The word crafts connotes a larger 
ficld in Japan than it does in the West. 
Any small product used in the home or 
for personal use—from the finest hand- 
made, artist-conceived piece to china 
turned out in quantity by machine—falls 
within the classification. The word cra/ts- 
man includes what we call the artist- 
craftsman as well as the worker in cottage 
industries. 

In Japan, the artist-craftsman, in our 
sense of the word, makes up a relatively 
small group, one educated and sophisti- 
cated in its expectations—an elite. He 
fills a role similar to our own artist- 
craftsman, but his work commands 
relatively higher prices (in the Japanese 
economy) and brings more prestige than 
similar efforts command here. There is 
no arbitrary line drawn between the ef- 
forts of the painter and the potter, and 
there is no museum distinction between 
fine arts” and (with lesser status) “dec- 
orative arts.” When a work goes beyond 
simple craftsmanship, when it becomes 
alive and expressive, it is a work of art, 
whether it is a pot, a basket, a painting, 
or a piece of sculpture. Pottery, for ex- 
ample, is considered one of the highest 
forms of art because it is useful as well 
as expressive. It is collected avidly by 
individual art collectors as well as by 
museums 

The majority of people involved in 
crafts in Japan work in small groups 
(cottage industries). They are not inter- 
ested in developing “new and different” 
designs; they are interested in producing 
a product that has integrity, usefulness, 
and beauty—and their concept of integ- 
rity includes resisting the esthetic and 
economic demands of the West and main 
taining their own traditions. They supply 
a discriminating but dwindling Japanese 
market, for as more families view tele- 
vision rather than contemplating a small, 
carefully selected field flower in a treas- 
ured vase, there is less demand for the 
handmade product. Great pressure is put 
on cottage industry to produce products 
that are exportable, i.e. Westernized, and 
so some capitulate to Western taste. They 
are competing for world markets on the 
basis of price level instead of utilizing 
their greatest assets—native design abil- 
ity and craftsmanship. Instead of solving 
their own design problems—making 
things that are better suited to the way 
they would like to live within their own 
tradition, thinking of better ways to util- 
ize new materials and methods available 

they are designing for the Western 


world as they think it exists. The markets 
are so diversified that the product is 
rarely appropriate to any. There is no 
market that can be studied adequately 
but the home market, yet if these prob- 
lems are solved for the Japanese them- 
selves, the products will probably find 
a sympathetic audience in other parts of 
the world as well. 

I believe that fine and beautiful Japan- 
ese products are not only compatible with 
contemporary Western architecture and 
life, but that they can enhance it. It was 
with this in mind that I selected objects 
for “Japan: Design Today.” a 


Below: Anonymous folk potter) 
from several regions with glazes and 
decorations characteristic of the 
area. Although unsigned, 

each piece is done individually at 
home by cottage workers in villages 
entirely devoted to the craft. 
Bottom: North Japanese ironware 
sand-cast by hand 





Christmas 
Shopper of 
American 
Crafts 


For Christmas this year, the editors 

of CRAFT HORIZONS have shopped the 
lively and kaleidoscopic world of 
handcrafts at the new America House, 
44 West 53rd Street, New York City 
We present, on these pages, what we 
would pick to give you, our readers 
on the morning of December 25th 


All items are available at 
4merica House. 

Prices include postage, insurance, 
and Federal tax, if any. 


Hanging birds at top of pag 

hy Jarl Hesselbarth, of enameled 
glass, 7” long, in colors of 

(left) sapphire blue with yellow 
markings, (right) off-white 

with black markines, each $13.25 
Left (top to bottom) 

Woven linen, cotton, and wool 
covered pillow, 12” square, 

by Mary Freeman, in colors of olive 
ereen, orange, and yellow, $/5 75 
Hair ornaments by Irvine Potter, 
742" lone, of tropical woods, 

$30.50 for two-prong, $20.50 for one 
Stoneware vase decorated with 

rich brown glaze, 20” high 

by John Glick, $36 

Rosewood bowl by George Fedoroff 
with ivory inlaid in handle, 

10” lone, $42.70. 

Right (top to bottom) 

Covered basket with handle woven by 
Alaskan Eskimos, 6” high, $35.75 
Sterling silver cuff links by 

Ronald Pearson, $13.70 

Enameled tile by Jean Nison, 

6” square, with blue and black horse 
on light orange background, $10.75. 
Stoneware pitchers by Karen Karnes 
glazed in warm earth colors and 
off-white, $7 for pitcher 

442" high, $10.85 for pitcher 5%" high. 





Left (top to bottom): 

Wall hanging, 30” x 8”, 

by Luella Williams, with 
dried seed tops woven 

into dark brown and natural 
linen, $38.70. 

Pewter by Peter Lear, 
$/8.25 for small 442” high 
pitcher with rosewood 
handle, $18.25 for beverage 
mixer, $6.50 for 8” long 
rosewood stirrer, $8.15 for 
2” high baby cup. 

Sterling silver earrings 

by Peter Naess, $3.85 a pair. 
Another enameled glass 
bird by Hesselbarth, 

11” long, off-white with 
hlack markings, $13.25 
Right (top to bottom) 
Whistline ceramic bird, 4" high, 
hy Gerry Williams, $5.10. 
Hanging entitled “Lovers,” 
58” x 42”, by 

Alfred Rogaway, in earth 
colors and shades of 


turquoise, yellow, and 
orange, $500. 
Walnut chest with painted 


and glazed mosaic 

tiles in lid, 28'4”" long, 

11” wide, 13%" deep, 

by Aida and Daniel Whedon, 
$/85, express charges collect. 
Below: Three-legged stool 

hy Wharton Esherick, 

25” high, with applewood seat 
and hickory lees, $66.25. 


























Baltimore 


Right: 7’ high altar cross of Monel metal 
hanging in Church of the Redeemer, 
(Md.). Executed in 1959, cross was 
commissioned by architect Pietro Belluschi. 
Detail shown on opposite page. 

Solid center bar is encompassed by pierced 
tapering design w ith a maximum diameter 
of % at converging point 


FORM IN SILVER 
BY RONALD PEARSON 


by DANIEL RHODES 


NY consideration of what makes a pro- 
A fessional craftsman might well take 
Ronald Pearson as a model. Measured by 
his career, professionalism means thor- 
ough training, steadfastness in work, 
breadth of vision and accomplishment, 
the achievement of independence, and, 
above all, completed body of work 
which has distinction and character. 

Pearson was, in fact, born into 
His father was the 
teacher, and art 

Pearson, a whose 


the 
world of art. well- 
known etcher, 
critic Ralph M 
concept of art, both as a spiritual force 
and as an indispensable catalyst in every- 
day life influenced countless students and 
readers. From him his children gained a 


rich background in the arts, and the Pear- 


writer, 
man 


life was adventurous and in- 
dependent. As a youth, however, Ronald 
Pearson had no thought of becoming an 
artist, but rather chose political science as 
his major subject at the University of 
Wisconsin. His studies there were soon 
interrupted by World War II, when he 
served a long stretch as an officer in the 
Merchant Marine 

When the war 


son family 


Pearson's sister 
Lorna enrolled at the School for Ameri- 
can Craftsmen, at that Alfred, 
New York, and through her he became 
interested in the school and its unusual 
curriculum. In the fall of 1947 he regis- 
tered for the metalworking 
Pearson acknowledges his teacher, Philip 
Morton, as the principal influence during 


ended, 


time at 


course in 


his formative years as a craftsman and 
designer. Morton was exacting, requiring 
of his students not only a mastery of the 
techniques of metalworking, but a grasp 
of design and a search for the meaning 
of the forms which were being made. 
Pearson learned to study one design over 
many variations, to reshape and recon- 
sider every aspect of a piece. 

Lacking funds for an extended period 
of study, Pearson left the School for 
American Craftsmen after only one year 
and decided to launch out immediately 
on his own. He borrowed a few hundred 
dollars and opened a shop at Alfred, rent- 
abandoned chicken house which 
with flattened cardboard 
Pearson worked for three 


ing an 
he insulated 
Here 
years. Actually, the shop had considera- 
ble charm, with a small showroom at the 
finished work was dis- 


boxes. 


entrance where 
played, a generous sized workroom well 
equipped with a spinning lathe, a polish- 
ing booth, and adequate tools of all sorts. 

The going was not easy in the early 
days of the venture. At the same time he 
was finding and perfecting his style, Pear- 
son had to solve the problems of acquir- 
ing equipment and bringing in enough 
money to meet expenses. He concentrated 
on jewelry and spun bronze bowls. One 
by one he developed outlets in stores 
which were sympathetic to his work. And, 
although Alfred is such a small town that 
local unlikely to become 
very important, he found that he could 


sales seemed 





Pearson is a master at the 


refined curvilinear form with planes 


revealed and enhanced by their complex reflections of light 
Left: Letter opener and two pins photographed actual size 


14K yellow 


sterling silver pin (below), 2 


Facing page 
to front, 1958 


sell a surprising percentage of his output 
right at the front door of the shop. 

work attracted favorable 
1948, 
few months after opening his shop, he 


Pearson's 


notice almost at once. In only a 
won first prize for silversmithing at the 
Wichita Arts exhibition in 


Kansas. Since*therf, Pearson has partici- 


Decorative 


pated in dozens of exhibitions and has 
continued to win prizes and honors. As 
1950 he was given a one-man 
Paul Gallery and School 
of Art in Minnesota, and in the same 
year his work was first included in the 
Good Design exhibit at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. He re- 
gards exhibiting as important, but it has 
certainly not been a main preoccupation 

In 1952 Pearson moved to Rochester 
Here he formed a partnership with Frans 
Wildenhain, John Prip, and Tage Frid in 
the retailing experiment Shop One (CRAFT 
April 1956). The four 
craftsmen, feeling the need for a regular 
outlet for their work which they could 
control, established a showroom in a car- 
downtown Rochester 


early as 
show at the St 


HORIZONS, March 


riage house near 
and began what has become perhaps the 
most successful venture in the cooperative 
marketing of crafts in America. 

Shop One has been very important in 
Pearson's career. It gave him a firsthand 
connection with retailing and a fuller un- 
derstanding of the problems connected 
with the showing and selling of craft 
work. Also, as the shop became better 
established, his commissioned work great- 
ly increased and special orders for jew- 
important part of his 


elry became an 


business. He expanded his technical re- 


sources to include casting, forging, en- 
ameling, and work with gold, bronze, and 
Monel metal, as well as silver. 

Pearson has been very flexible in his 
approach to metalwork. While he is pri- 
marily a craftsman, his experience proves 
that there is a considerable area in which 
the the and the de- 
signer for industry overlap. In partnership 
with silversmith John Prip, for instance, 
Pearson spent some time as a designer 
the Hickok Jewelry Manufacturing 
Company. The two men were placed on 
a retainer and continued their own work 
They did original 
models for buckles, clips, and other men’s 
which were pro- 
Hickok line. Far 


assignment, the 


work of craftsman 


for 


without interruption 


many of 
the 


routine 


accessories, 
part of 
being a 


duced as 


from 


gold spherical earring (above) with back similar 
> 


diameter, 1960 


Hickok designs proved highly stimulating 
to the partners, and many of their solu- 
tions had sculptural and design qualities 
in no way inferior to their personal work 
in jewelry and hollow ware. 

Not only has Pearson worked as a de- 
signer for industry, but he has arranged 
the production in his own shop to take 
advantage of some of the efficient aspects 
of multiple production. All his gold and 
silver castings are done by a metal casting 
shop and are delivered ready to file and 
polish. Many of Pearson’s designs are 
produced in fair quantity and involve 
considerable repetitive work. Rather than 
do all of it himself, he has engaged one, 
and sometimes Ellwood 
Kleckner, a fine craftsman and graduate 
of the School for American Craftsmen, 
has collaborated for years with Pearson 


two, assistants. 


on pieces which are repeated. Such a divi- 
sion of labor has in no way impaired the 
beauty or the integrity of the designs. It 
has, however, given Pearson more time 
to work on special orders and commis- 
sions and to work out the prototypes of 
new designs. 

Some of 
verged on sculpture. For the Church of 
the Redeemer in Baltimore, Maryland, he 
has made a seven-foot hanging altar cross 
of Monel metal. This cross is dramati- 
cally suspended in the interior of the 
church, which was designed by Pietro 
Belluschi. Pearson also made a cross and 
candlesticks for the altar of the Kresge 
Chapel at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at Cambridge. The 
wrought in silver and stained glass, is 
tremendously effective in place, designed 
as it was for a particular architectural 
setting. Another important commissioned 


Pearson’s commissions have 


cross, 


work was the plique-d-jour chalice which 
he made for the Enamels exhibition at 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts in 
New York City last year. 

Today Pearson continues a richly crea- 


tive production; enamels, forged and cast 


silver and gold jewelry, hollow ware, 
silver flatware designs, and a variety of 
specially executed jewelry come from his 
studio. He no longer works at Shop One, 
but has made the upper floor of his house 
near Victor, New York, into a workroom 
Tools and machines are efficiently ar- 
ranged, materials and completed work 
are stored in drawers, and there is an air 
of orderliness, of productivity. Occasion- 


ally small visitors may emerge from the 








Left: Sterling silver bracelet with hinged links 

and pierced design executed in 1960 

Below: Sterling link bracelet with light reflections 
dramatizing polished silver forms. 

Below left: Ebony lined silver jewelry box with smoky 
topaz set in finial, 542” high, executed in 1956 





Sterling silver salad servers with laminated ebony and silver handles, 10” 


staircase, for in the house below is Pear 
son's growing family which consists of his 
wife, Kay, and their four children, rang- 
ing in age from one to ten. He works a 
long day and usually returns to his bench 
at night and on weekends and holidays. 
But he works at his own pace, does not 
feel any undue pressures, and experiences 
pleasure in the various processes. 
Recently, the rhythm of Pearson's work 
has been changed by a part-time teaching 
assignment at the School for American 
Rochester. Teaching has 
not, however, seriously changed his way 


Craftsmen at 


of life, and he feels that his continuing 
work as a craftsman and designer forms 
the real basis for what is valuable in his 
teaching 

Pearson's work in metal has from the 
rather 
simple, and its peculiar grace comes from 


start been straightforward and 
an inner firmness of structure rather than 


from any overelaboration of materials, 


forms, or techniques. He does not use 
either exotic materials or torturously dif- 
ficult 
jewelry design tended toward an organic, 
form, rather than the 
this 


pieces are 


methods. Early in his career his 
flowing kind of 
and it has continued in 
direction Whether his 
cast or forged, the transitions are subtle, 
and all parts seem to melt into a unified 
Casting has given him increased 
freedom in the management of form 
Many of his cast pieces are quite complex 
and bring to mind natural forms such as 


geome4}tric, 


since 


whole 


eroded rocks, wasps’ nests, fossils, pods, 
and plant forms. All of his work is de- 
signed with the most careful attention to 
functional considerations and is finished 
with exquisite perfection. 


Pearson's rather direct approach to de- 
well illustrated by his enamel 
pieces. He decided that modulations of 
color and texture 
were in the realm of painterly expression 
and were not for him, and that he would 
use the colors straight from the jar. The 
effect, then, of simple, brilliant-hued en- 
amels contrasting with the metal surfaces 


sign 1s 


in enameled surfaces 


of silver is quite astonishing. A gem-like 
quality is achieved—just the quality 
which is so often lost 
enamel techniques. 
Although Pearson does quite a bit of 
drawing, his designs originate for the 
most part from work at the bench. “I be- 
lieve that designing must be a continuing, 
consuming, and lifelong process,” he says, 
“one that requires 
discipline and constant practice. Some- 


in more involved 


considerable _ self- 
times I must draw for several days before 
I get the feel of a new project. However, 
once thoroughly involved, I can often 
work directly with the material, and I sel- 
dom make anything approaching a work- 
ing drawing.” His designs are matured 
rather slowly and deliberately, and while 
Pearson's work as a whole is rich in in- 
tuitive invention, its steady evolution 
seems to have resulted from small daily 
accretion. As a worker he feels much in 
common with the tradesman—the plumb- 
er or carpenter who earns his daily wage 
by his command over tools and materials. 

Living as a designer and craftsman has 


given Pearson an independence similar 
to that enjoyed by his father. “A crafts- 
man is more than a designer and a tech- 


nician. To survive, he has to be a little 
of many things, has to know something 


about marketing, contemporary trends, 


long, made in 1956. 


historical traditions, how to 
work and get things done. It is just this 
variety of activity which appeals to many 
craftsmen—variety and an independent 
way of life in which the direction of one’s 
efforts can be controlled or altered.” 
While he is a tremendously hard worker, 
he has worked on his own time and on 


organize 


his own terms. He does not expect to get 
rich, but he does not expect to 
either, or to deny his family the normal 
benefits of American living. Far from 
feeling isolated as a craftsman, he feels 
in the thick of things, having many active 
contacts with students, 
tomers, and the cultural life of the com- 
munity. His approach to success as a 
craftsman is characterized by flexibility 
and by a willingness to try things which 
others have shied away from. In selling, 
in his partnership and business arrange- 
ments with colleagues, in his methods of 


Starve 


associates, cus- 


production, and in his designing for busi- 
ness firms he has gambled on original 
methods and has made them work. Yet 
he has kept intact the integrity of his 
work as well as his identity as an inde- 
pendent craftsman. He has still the same 
enthusiasm for his various projects as 
when he first began designing over twelve 
years ago. 

Already one of the outstanding crafts- 
men in this country, Ronald Pearson is 
continuously perfecting, broadening, and 
deeping his expression, and into this task 
he pours his energies without reservation. 
“There are few frontiers left today where 
an individual can strike out on his own 
and expect to lead a creative, exciting, 
and free life,” he states. “Being a crafts- 
man, however, is one of these.” e 
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T" rise of the artist-craftsman in glass 
has been one of the surprising devel- 
opments of the postwar years. Even more 
astonishing is the fact that this is a unique 
American phenomenon and that one 
searches in vain for a similar movement 
abroad 

To probe the possible historical influ- 


‘In Europe, and England, 
there are a number of very talented crafts 
men who engrave glass either with the copper 
wheel or by diamond point. However, with 
few exceptions, they do not design and man- 
ufacture the blanks upon which they work. 
These are purchased from industrial con- 
Maurice Marinot and Jean Sala of 
France and Jose Maria Gol of Spain started 
such a trend in the 1920's and 1930's, but 


they had no successors 


particularly in 


cerns 


by PAUL PERROT 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
GLASSMAKING 


ences and the socio-economic conditions 
which have made this possible is beyond 
the confines of this article. The fact re- 
mains, and for all those interested in the 
future of glass design it presents great 
hopes as well as a challenge. 
Historically, glassmaking is a coopera- 
tive process combining the special skills 
and talent of the master glassmaker, who 
forms the final object, and a host of sub- 
sidiary figures, who assist with the prepara- 
tion and melting of the raw materials 
firing of the furnace, and roughing of 
the basic shape. Yet, in spite of the tra- 
ditional division of responsibility, the final 
result, in the best examples, bears the 
imprint of the master craftsman who took 
a more or less shapeless mass which had 


Cake plate Chasing Dots 


Maurice Heaton 


Lejt 
designed by 


been prepared by his attendants and trans- 
formed it into what might be termed a 
The 
that a good glass conveys to us such a 
feeling of unity, in which each part ap- 
pears dependent on the other for its ful- 
fillment, might be attributed to the 
immediacy of glass. For contrary to other 


complete esthetic statement. reason 


substances, such as silver, which can be 
worked and reworked, started, stopped, 
and started again, the forming of a glass 
is One continuous, uninterrupted process, 
bringing the amorphous mass to final 
fruition in a few brief moments. True, 
there are other operations, such as cut- 
ting, engraving, enameling, which can 
add to the completed piece. These, how- 
ever, are subsidiary and often esthetically 


Below: Clear plate decorated with gray 


and white enamel by 
Opposite page: Detail from 


Earl McCutchen. 
multi-colored, 


multiple elass panel, 9” x 5%", entitled 


“House of Many Mansions,” by 


Edris 


Eckhardt 
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Woman of 
by 
{hstract 
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scuipture 
Far right 


form 


designe 


from other disciplines, such as 


of 


creative 


derive 
its highest 


the 


those lapidary. Glass in 


most form is a material of 


fire, and only through the fire can onc 


take full and complete advantage of its 


plastic properties 


Contemporary technology, which has 


made easily available pure and consistent 


raw materials and dependable, inexpen 


sive sources of fuel, has for the first time 
permitted the craftsman to go it alone, o1 


almost so. Fuel is as far as the nearest 


ict as close as the nearest 


built 


gas materials 


wholesaler with 


Furnaces can be 
standard refractories; molds and pots can 


be 


and 


clays 


little 


thrown from readily available 


the total investment need be 


more than for a good pottery kiln 


inthony 


Henry 
Nazareth 
Edris Eckhardt 


r 
¥ 


Manus. 
molded 
1/959 
" high, 
D’Atilio 


Since the war we have seen developing 
what may well be called the first phase of 
a movement that is gaining both momen- 
tum and freedom. Intrigued by the possi 


bilities of sagging, which for years has 


been used in making curved windshields 
Heaton, Frances Michael 
Higgins, Earl McCutchen others 


have concentrated on developing meth 


Maurice and 


and 


ods which combine gilding, .enameling, 
ind laminating, often sandwiching other 
substances between layers of glass 


: 


forms have been limited to shal 


Their 
low bowls, plates, and plaques, and their 
main efforts concentrated on developing 
adequate mold substances, gaining famil 
iarity with the properties of commercial 


ly available plate and window glass, and 








studying the reaction of these glasses to 
the substances which are either applied 
to the between the 
layers. If they have attempted to produce 


the results were 


surface or fused 
glass starting with sand 
purely exploratory 
Through their efforts a new dimension 
has been given to glass, and the contem 
porary scene has been made brighter with 
the countless 
which they have produced. Yet these men 
and women still. At 
heart they are melters as well as formers 
they familiarity 


properties 


variations and fantasies 


are not standing 


now have 
the 
striving toward the logical goal of melt 


and gained 


with of glass, they are 


ing and exploring the infinite possibilities 


of blowing, casting, and overlaying 


Far left: Fused glass 
by Priscilla Porter 

Left: Plate decorated with 
foil, and 


glaze, metal wire 


laminated hetween two 
sheets of glaze 

by Earl McCutchen 

Above and facing page 
Three crystal door knobs 
designed by Van Day Truex 








[hese are not however, the only 
who are contributing to the 
John Burton 


used the blowtorch with success to create 


craftsmen 
contemporary scene has 
light and often whimsical forms vaguely 
reminiscent of the Egyptian glass which 
first inspired him. Edris Eckhardt, who a 
mere ten years ago was admiring with 
dismay and envy the early Christian gold 
glass collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
New York City, has by 


dint of incredibly hard work developed 


seum of Art in 
entirely different decorative effects based 
on lamination and casting. As far as is 
first of the 


raw 


known, she was the artust- 


craftsmen to melt her materials. 


None of her pieces are utilitarian in 


character. They are all poetic evocations, 


Left 


Multi-colored, enameled glass tray, 444" x 11%", 


, 


designed and manufactured by Eugene Winters. 
Below: Laminated and sagged ash tray by Michael and Frances Higgins 


often with strong religious overtones, ex- 
ploiting the translucency of gold leaf and 


the mysterious optical effects of strong, 
superimposed colors. Her exploration of 
the medium suggests the vast, untapped 
potential of glass as a vehicle for the 


expression of abstract ideas. 

The trail has been blazed. Where does 
it lead? Two directions are possible. One 
leads to the repetition of proven methods. 
The other leads to exploration of the full 
potential of glass 

It is up to us 
craftsmen, and 
and the younger craftsmen who are be- 


fellow 


them 


as consumers, 
educators, to give 
ginning to feel their way the encourage- 
ment they need; it is up to industry to 
make available the tools and raw mate- 


rials necessary for development. The impe- 
tus has been given. Fruition is still ahead. 

Given the opportunity, the single artist- 
craftsman unfettered by complex organi- 
zation can open new vistas in glass de- 
sign and, as has been seen in silver, 
ceramics, furniture, and textiles, be the 
stimulus for industry to re-explore boldly 
the potentials of the medium on an indus- 
» 


trial scale. 


The author would very much like to hear 
from craftsmen now working in glass and 
from those who plan to experiment in 
this medium. He would also like to know 
whether craftsmen are having any diffi- 
locating sources of raw 


culties proper 


materials and tools. 


Plate by Maurice Heaton, 1959. 





al AVING worked with glass for the past 

25 years, John Burton has developed 
a profound respect for the substance and 
is able to produce objects of amazing 
delicacy. 

Emphasizing the light, fragile nature 
of the material rather than the solid 
slick forms to which it can also lend 
itself, Burton creates objects that are 
small and intimate, none of them more 
than ten or eleven inches in height. He 
makes such items as bottles, goblets, bells, 
bud vases, cruets, some jewelry (earrings 
pendants, and scarf rings), an occasional 
figurine, and small “touch pieces,” the 


latter being abstract forms that can be 


clasped simpiy for tactile pleasure 

His forms and designs are unsophisti 
cated and spontaneous. Each piece is 
unique, bespeaking in texture and decora 
tion the fact that it is handmade. There 
are no harsh or sharp lines to his work 
but, rather, in their final form his pieces 
retain a limpid, easy grace, as though 
caught at just the right moment to em 
brace the irregularities, movement, and 
rhythms of flowing glass 

The handcrafted quality is the one 
above all others that is important to 
John Burton. He will add bits of insoluble 
material or intentionally trap air bubbles 
as he works in order to render pure mod 
ern glass into something more closely 
resembling ancient glass. This can be a 
tricky business, for the impurities must 
have similar coefficients of expansion and 
the air bubbles must be trapped with an 
awareness of just where they will locate 
themselves. 

His studio is an unpretentious structure 
in the garden of his home at Chatsworth 
California. At one end is a large table, 
its entire surface covered with glass in 
various stages of development. His basic 
tools are simple: a torch resting on a 
brick (oxygen and propane fired to give 
a very hot flame—1800 degrees C.), a 
glass blowpipe, brass shapers, a carbon 
marver, forceps, and shears 

“I like the primitive way of doing 
things,” Burton states. He uses an ordi 
nary tin can for annealing and has rigged 
up a device on a hot plate by which to 
flatten the base of his pieces 

Although he does not make his own 
glass (he would rather spend the time 
designing and forming it), he buys the 
finest available, with a very high melting 
point, and, because of the extreme heat 
to which it is exposed, uses a glass rather 
than a metal blowpipe. Since his glass 
pipe cannot be dipped into a bath of 
molten glass for a gather, he has devised 
a means of adding glass to the end of his 
pipe. He does this by heating a slim rod 
of clear glass which he winds around 





the end of the tube, encrusting its surface 
and thickening its walls as it is revolved 
over his flame. He soon has a small white- 
hot mass of glass on the end of his tube 
which he blows and heats, controlling its 
rotation with extreme agility 

The color which decorates almost all 
of Burton’s pieces is then applied in much 
the same manner, a thin rod of pig- 
mented glass being applied and fused 
into the glass. Sometimes the pigment 
part of the surface of the 


sometimes it 1S of 


becomes a 
object; one several 
bands of color swirling around a piece; 
occasionally it is allowed to retain its 
identity, studding the surface with a mass 
of uniform knobs. 
Burton all of 
glass except the yellow. Since pot color 
(a melt of a specific color) is not applica 
ble to his way of working, he has devised 
his own method for pigmenting glass 
without a crucible. He places his pigment 


in a glass tube, fuses it to the ends of two 


makes his pigmented 


blowpipes, twists and then spins it out 
to a thin rod which can be set aside 
for future use. Although Burton favors 
blue, which he makes from cobalt, most 
of his pieces are decorated with a com- 
bination of colors, a difficult feat requir- 
ing extreme care in the cooling process 
because of the slightly differing coefficient 
of expansion possessed by each pigment. 

When he has completed blowing a 
piece, Burton cuts it from the tube, opens 
the neck with a piece of compressed 
carbon, and then takes a brass shaper 
to widen and form the mouth. It is then 
annealed in a carbon flame until it black- 
ens, indicating that it has cooled. 

He spends from four to five hours a 
day at his craft, and an intricate piece 
may take up to five days to complete. 

Burton’s skill is perhaps most ably 
demonstrated in his ability to create 
objects resembling ancient 
Egyptian glass that at least one con- 
noisseur was deceived into estimating an 
age of 3500 years for a piece that had 
been completed just a few days before. 
Using a technique he evolved after three 
years of experimentation—and which he 
does not divulge—Burton can create the 
pitted patina that time and decay produce 
on ancient glass. 

Open to the thrusts of impulse and 
intuition, Burton creates his pieces almost 
entirely as he works. “When you begin 
to work,” he says, “you come alive. You 
evoke something within yourself that 
begins to flow, and when you have con- 
trol of your medium, imaginative ideas 


so. closely 


come as you function. I want to be sur- 
prised and perhaps delighted myself with 
the unpremeditated results.” 

The forms that follow such innovation, 


however, must always be native to the 
medium, Burton asserts. “They must be 
a part of the natural flow of the material, 
or the results can be disastrous.” 

The problems of creating and design- 
ing in glass are entirely different from 
those encountered in any other medium. 
Timing is of the essence because all move- 
ments must be coordinated to the flow 
of glass at various temperatures. Glass 
has no structure or sharp melting point, 
and, therefore, the craftsman must learn 
to adapt his movements to its flow and 
degree of viscosity. 

Born and educated in England, Bur- 
ton’s interest in glass developed from his 
work as a metallurgist for the British 
Admiralty. He began to experiment with 
glass when he attempted to repair a 
broken burette and from there went on 
to creating glass objects on his own. 
He has worked at it whenever he 
mained long enough in one place during 
an extremely varied career as radio com- 
mentator, lecturer, writer, and television 
producer. He feels, however, that his best 
pieces have been created during the last 


re- 


ten years in California. 

His work has been exhibited in many 
museums in the U.S.A. and is represented 
in the permanent collection of the Corn- 
ing Museum of Glass. His most recent 
exhibits were held at the Fine Arts Mu- 
seums of Vancouver and Victoria, B. C.., 
and his work will be on display at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts in New 
York City, December 16 to January 8, 
from where it will move on to The Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. Burton and _ his 
wife enjoy traveling with his exhibits, and 
he often lectures and demonstrates in 
conjunction with them. 

John Burton’s only retail outlets are 
V. C. Morris in San Francisco and Amer- 
ica House in New York City. The rest of 
his work goes to collectors, one of whom 
was so taken by his work that he placed 
a blanket order for a “surprise piece” to 
be sent at regular intervals, a unique 
request for any craftsman to receive. 

In addition to glass, Burton reaches 
out to many other forms of expression. 
He has published two books of poetry, 
enjoys writing, and often paints with oils. 
“There is no end to learning,” he says, 
“and it is the knowledge of this that keeps 
you alive.” At one stage of his life he 
was a skilled weaver and still has a fine 
spinning wheel in his home. It makes 
little difference to Burton just which 
medium he employs, however. “They all 
flow in the same way,” he says. “If you 
create something, it doesn’t matter where 
you go, you can communicate. What 
you have created—a piece of glass, a 
song, a poem—is better than words.” @ 


JOHN BURTON: 
-the fluid breath 


of glass 


by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


4bstract blown glass “touch pieces,” 
shown here slightly less than actual size 
Opposite page: Blown glass bottles, 
64%" to 842" high, decorated 

with spirals of colored glass and prunts 
in shades of milky white, blue, 

vellow, salmon, and black. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 
on a Stained Glass Manual 


for Architects 
by ROBERT SOW ERS 
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2/ Stained glass wall of the 
Cathedral of St. Mary the Queen 
in Cologne, Germany, by architect 
and desiener Dominikus Bohn 


| GH good stained glass has been done 
in the past ten years that sometimes, in a 
fit of presumption, | think of writing a primer 
on stained glass design for architects—not 
that budding stained glass designers need it 
any the less, but because it is from architects 
alone that new and imaginative opportunities 
for stained glass can come. To those arcai- 
tects, then, who do not fully exploit this 
medium, largely because they have never been 
systematically shown what it can do, | would 
hopefully address myself in such a manual, 
more or less as follows: 

“Between the solids and the voids of 
which you compose your walls lies a third 
element, stained glass. This third element plays 
on the qualities of both extremes. It at once 
embodies voids by giving them color and de- 
materializes such colors by letting light 
through them. 

“Since stained glass windows can be made 
in an almost infinite variety of colors and 
densities, the stained glass surface can be 
infinitely varied in the degree to which it 
approaches either transparency or solidity: it 
can be a mere shimmering veil between a 
room and a garden (illustration 2) or the 
most raucous punctuation in a massive wall 
(illustration 5).” 

Then would follow sections on light, color, 
texture, and transparency 

Under the heading of light, | would de- 
velop the proposition that “the intensity of 
light coming through any window varies in 
versely with the light level on the viewer's 
side _ 

Under color would be the proposition 
“that luminous colors affect one another in 
a different way than opaque colors.” Once 
again the reader would be referred to Viollet- 
le-Duc’s classic analysis of the use of color in 
medieval windows. (In fact, since this is a 
fantasy anyway, I might even decide to in 
corporate a major part of Vitrail, with Viol 
let-le-Duc’s original diagrams supplemented 
by color plates.) 

Under the heading of texture, | would 
point out that “there are actually three levels 
of texture to be exploited: first, that of the 
glass itself; second, that of the fabric of the 
stained glass panel; and third, the texture of 
windowed wall.” 

Under the first and second of these I would 
discuss the various stained glass techniques 
fused glass, epoxy, leaded, and slab glass and 
concrete—according to their visual “weight.” 
(This discussion of techniques under a purely 
esthetic category would doubtless alert the 
“salvation-through-new-techniques boys” to 
the presence of a square in their midst even 
before they read on.) The first two techniques, 
since they eliminate the need for an opaque 
lead or cement supporting element between 
each piece of glass, tend to be “high-keyed;” 
i.e. their unique range of effects is toward the 
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Concrete stained glass window, designed by Jean Barillet 
n Saint Leopold’s Church, Luneville, France 
Color plate courtesy of Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
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Stained glass window in Stephens College Chapel, Columbia (Mo 
lesigned and painted by Robert Sowers, 1956 
rtesy of Art in America Co., Inc., New York Cit 


in Temple Beth Emeth, Albany (N.Y 


iss window 


Color plate courtesy ¢ 





Stained glass panel, 12” x 24", designed by Jean-Jacques Duval 
as section of an eight-panel stained glass screen 
nstalled in lobby of New York City apartment house, 1959 


Right: Church window, 39” x 102”, designed in 1956 by 
Wilhelm Buschulte as part of a group entitled 
Executed in stained glass studios of Dr 


Heinrich Oidtmann, Linnich 
Rhineland, Germany 


Color plate courtesy of Oidtmann Studios 
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Detail of imaginative and dramatic stained glass window of 15th century England, “The Last Judgement,” 
showing Satan with head resembling a fish. The whole light is an astonishing composition in red with very little 


other color used. Design painted on white side of flashed ruby glass, the thin flashing being on outside 
of ndo Color plate from “Enelish Stained Glass published hy Harry Abrams, In New York City 





void or transparency end of the scale in 
contrast to slab glass and concrete which, 
with its faceting and readily expanded opaque 
areas, expresses the utmost “substantiality.” 
The traditional leaded technique would 
emerge from this analysis as still the most 
versatile technique of all, since it is not in- 
trinsically weighted toward either end of the 
scale. 
“While the texture of the glass and the 
texture of the fabric of the window ought in 
every case to be left finally to the discretion 
of the stained glass designer,” I would say, 
“the architect who understands the range of 
available effects is just that much freer to 
conceive walls in which one or the other of 
them can be exploited to the hilt.” 4/ Stained glass mural that circles 
And this would lead directly into the third he CRAG 0 ARETE, PTS, 
. designed by the late painter 
category, which is the architect’s more than Fernand Leger and executed in 
the artist's: the texture of the fenestrated the studio of Jean Barillet 
wall. “At one extreme there is a discrete 
window, whether leaded or slab glass; at the 
other, the over-all perforated wall (illustra 
tions 4 and 6, 1 and 3) 
Under the fourth major heading, trans- 
parency, | would note that “the stained glass 
surface can be designed to be looked af, or to 
be looked through, in almost any degree,” 
and I would try to show some of the kinds 
of situations where looking through is espe- 
cially effective (illustration 2) and others 
where it is disastrous 
The final section would be about the use 
of stained glass in general. Under this head- 
ing I should have to work both ways from 
my “third element in the wall” into the kind 
of imagery in whatever medium that is inher- 
ently architectural (homage to Leger, Stuart 
Davis, etc.) and into the kind of architecture 





that is inherently congenial to such imagery 
What is art supposed to do for architecture? 
What has it done in the past and what is it 

doing now? 
On the other hand, what is architecture 

doing for art? S/ Cathedral at Ronchamp, France, 
And on the final hand, I would say that totally designed by 

there is a bad seed in such questions. Art and architect-painter Le Corbusier 

architecture shouldn’t have to be _ horse 

trading at all; they should simply be joining 


forces expertly and imaginatively whenever 6/ Chapel at Vence, France 


the occasion seems right. designed by the late 
painter and sculptor Henri 
Matisse. Palm leaf 

; motif of windows 
small part in the number of right occasions Tal aiesaained chapel 


“The genius of the great epochs of the 
past,” I might well conclude, “lay not in 


for architectural art that architects were design and vestments 
able to conceive—occasions, that is, which 
challenged their imaginations to the hilt with- 
out being beyond the range of their technical 
competence to execute joyously and with 
confidence. Such occasions were never merely 
in proportion to the amount of money an 
architect had at his disposal, but to the 
amount of skill he could command as well 
in himself no less than in those who would 
collaborate with him 4 
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Stained glass wall construction by the Bevingtons, approximately 9 x 5’, in 


conference room of New York City office. Color range of lemon to deep amber. 


THE BEVINGTONS 


) Senaone glass compositions recently 
created for offices and apartment 


buildings by Mariette and Alistair Beving- 


ton venture beyond former dimensions 
of the medium through technical varia- 
tions particularly applicable to secular 
Most spectacular of these installa- 
tions is one in which clusters of vari- 
colored panes in sculptured metal arma- 
tures are projected from a light-flooded 
wall, bringing a drifting landscape mood, 


use. 


a sense of airiness, to an austere confer- 
ence room 
with his 


a well-known glass de- 


Produced in collaboration 
Mariette, 
signer, this wall arrangement developed 
from a show of sculptures by 
Alistair Bevington which were exhibited 
last January at the Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts in New York City. With 
their layered depths of color merging and 
separating at each shift of vision, these 
spaced planes capture the modulations of 
stained glass spilled hue over hue in a 
light box 

A practicing member of Britain’s Royal 
Institute of Architects, Alistair Bevington 


wite, 


glass 


attended Cambridge University and the 
Architectural Association’s School of 
Architecture in London. Sub- 
sequent research on concrete while with 
the Housing Section of the London Coun- 
ty Council led to experiments with slab 


his native 


glass cast in concrete at the studio of the 
Council’s School of Arts and Crafts, 
where Mariette fellow student. 
After their marriage in 1956, they came 
to New York where Bevington’s profes- 
sional activities included two years of work 
on the new Seagram building for the firm 
of Philip Johnson Associates. 

The Bevingtons settled recently in a 
spacious cliffside house in Yonkers, N. Y.., 
where both artists have their own studio 
Mariette works in the large basement, 
while on the top floor, surrounded by 
sketches and metal rods, her husband 
builds his constructions. 

“Bev has that inborn realization of the 
three-dimensional,” declares Mariette, 
“while my approach to design is two- 
dimensional. From thumbnail 
sketch he visualizes the entire structure. 
We worked out the design for the wall 


was a 


just a 


by DIDO SMITH 


together, but he had to plan the support- 
ing framework.” 

More difficult was mounting the sev- 
eral clusters to stand away from the al- 
ready finished wall without marking its 
curved white canvas surface. Bevington’s 
ingenious solution was to cut and untwist 
wire coat hangers, making long rods with 
spiral ends. Each cluster was fashioned 
with three tubular legs to sleeve these 
carefully positioned rods after they had 
been screwed into the wall 

“There’s a certain amount of engineer- 
ing involved in every piece,” the architect 
admits. “The balance of the weight is 
crucial in preventing collapse, for the 
appears, 


some of the soldered support is relatively 


glass is heavier than it while 
soft. You have to organize the bearing 
framework from the inside out to get the 
necessary stability.” 

In striving for balance he considers 
visual as well as actual weight, and glasses 
are selected carefully for color value, 
tone, luminosity, and texture—a slight, 
watery ripple or grain that heightens the 
effect. 
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shows the enclosing metal struc- 
This 
the pieces 


the 


the other 


ture well he uses as a guide— 


as 


building ip flat on the paper 


or setting various rods into a tem- 


porary base 


Bevington works systematically, 
the fra 


He employs solder because it works 


join 


ing gile units with delicate preci 


sion 


easily at a low temperature that does not 


the glass 


crack 
Ihe response of these constructions to 


indirect lighting makes them ideal wall 


features, particularly when supplement 


of imterior 


ol 


illumination 
their 
movement can be a cheering replacement 
for the lost light of day. 

“The 


collaboration, and for 


the 


rooms 


ing static 


where colorful illusion 


construction was Our first 


Bey 


setting 


wall 
the first 
Mariette 


some 


piece 


involving a specific 


says. “Although I also do free 


work, like small panels and screens, I feel 


the true function of my stained glass lies 


in its architectural applications. I'm al 


ways happiest when an architect discusses 


a project and asks what technique I'd 





suggest. Let’s start with the setting—the 
lighting, the space intended for the glass, 
the relative position of the viewer, the 
rest of the The 


phere of the interior has all to do with 


interior whole atmos- 


the technique selected. Each glass tech- 


nique has a certain best use for a par- 
ticular effect.” 

A series of panels commissioned for 
the lobbies of several luxurious apartment 
buildings exemplifies this attitude. Al- 
back-lighted, these 


four foot by seven foot glass compositions 


though dramatically 


in vibrant colors are also exposed to fron- 
tal light from ceilings and huge window 
walls, requiring a surface that can stand 
close scrutiny. “In this situation, leading 


would have been disturbing,” explains 


Mariette 
bits of glass laminated onto a background 


“I chose a mosaic technique 


of plate glass with transparent cement.’ 
A black glazing compound applied as 


a grout between the glass bits forms a 
network of variable lines which serve 
“just like a lead line” to give color defini- 
tion. Silhouetted against these zones of 
iridescence are large areas of black glass 
which act also as positive elements, re- 
flecting surface light. 

“Black has tremendous importance in 
Mariette explains. “Unlike 
a drawing, where it exists on the same 


glass design,” 


plane as your color, black on a transpar- 
against the spreading 


The 


ency Is negative 


rays of light it tends to diminish. 


pattern of these opaque elements is sig- 


into the 
made powerful 


must be meshed 


light, 


nificant and 


areas of colored 
enough to hold their meaning.” 

When executing a commission, a fin- 
ished sketch 
client) is the basis for a full-size cartoon 
in black and white. Instead of scaling-up 
mechanically, Mariette records the essen- 


(approved by the 


color 


tials—re-experiencing and retaining the 
vitality She that 
size is as much a design element as line, 
shape, and color, and enlargement in- 


of the original. feels 


evitably requires reconsideration, readjust- 
ment—sometimes for faults magnified to 
the obvious, but mainly 
changed relationship to human 
which responses. While granting 
possibilities for minor improvisation, this 
artist believes that beyond a certain point 
in this uncompromising medium there 
must be clear intention, no unconsidered 


because of the 
vision 


alters 


move. The resonant interplay of color in 


complex proportions of value, tone, 
weight, demands resolution beforehand. 

In her work she attempts “to use glass 
as a material,” exploiting it as panes held 
by leading, chunks cast in concrete, small 
bits laminated to a glass ground. The sur- 
face may be painted, silver stained, or 
acid. Her preference 


crisply etched by 


lass 

sculpture by Alistair 
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Stained glass constructions 


by Alistair Bevi 


(top) “Autumn,” 


colors of amber 
(above) “Spring 
shades of pale 


ngton 
18” high, in 
and gold 

14” high, in 


green 


in painting glass is for flat shading, linear 
effects. Since this paint is not permanent 
until fired and may be erased, it encour- 
ages a spontaneous attack. 

Energetic and versatile, Mariette Bev- 
ington draws from knowledge of several 
fields of art for her stained glass. Begin- 
ning in her home state with art courses 
at the University of New Hampshire, she 
went on to the Boston Museum School 
of Fine Arts to study painting for two 
years, while working part time. Forced 
to find a full-time job, she determinedly 
continued with evening sessions there. 
Since the school holds no painting classes 
under artificial light, she turned to graph- 
ics, learning the difficult disciplines of 
copper plate techniques, lithography, 
wood engraving and cutting. 

The following year Mariette was in 
London, where she had been advised to 
join the numerous foreign students at the 
world famous Central School of Arts and 
Crafts. There she was persuaded to return 
to working with color, to painting, and, 
as needed for a diploma, to study a 
“craft”"—mural design. The next three 
years were spent in the enormous double- 
storied mural workshop, giving her a still 
unused skill in plastering as well as val- 
uable experience in designing and work- 
ing on a large scale. 

“During this time I'd met several girls 
who were studying stained glass,” says 
Mariette. “My reaction was ‘How medi- 
eval! They're up on that fifth floor killing 
time until the right man appears.’ A few 
months before my graduation I went up 
there and was completely floored. The 
work was contemporary in_ feeling, 
charged with color and excitement. I took 
the school diploma in mural design—but 
the next year I went back for courses in 
stained glass!” 

The instructor, John Baker, though 
trained as an architect, had become an 
expert on stained glass, learning all 
known traditional methods in order to 
restore the war-damaged windows of 
Canterbury Cathedral. “He was disgusted 
with the played-out conventions of the 
trade schools,” says Mariette, “and tried 
to use glass in a more meaningful way, 
combining his knowledge of contempo- 
rary directions in architecture and design 
with that of traditional stained glass tech- 
niques. As a teacher he was exceptional.” 

With characteristic vigor and decision, 
Mariette plunged into work with day 
and evening classes at the Central School. 
Her previous training had been an effec- 
tive if unorthodox preparation for stained 
glass. In two years she learned a great 
deal technically, and much more from 
Baker's approach to the medium. 

On returning to New York, Mariette 


set out with color photos to see interior 
decorators and architects suggested as 
sources of commissions. Her work was 
well received, and with typical directness 
she “quite often” asked for other sug- 
gestions—and was sent on to other firms. 
Practical in facing the need for these 
forays, she saves time by devoting a cer- 
tain day to a succession of interviews. 

“Stained glass,” she comments, “is not 
a usual woman's field. Designing the 
glass is somewhat accepted, but I'm al- 
ways asked, ‘Who makes this up for you?’ 
My reply, ‘I do,’ gets incredulous stares 
The people who not only like your work, 
but recognize and treat you as a crafts- 
man without thinking you at all odd, are 
usually young architects barely getting 
along, who may—someday—have a com- 
mission for you.” 

Mariette points out that when she pro 
poses using a certain technique, the archi- 
tect has to be “dead sure” it will last, be 
permanent. She must give positive assur 
ance that it won't crack, or peel, o1 
fade. She believes that many of the 
craftsman’s problems could be solved by 
the new materials and processes used in 
industry and construction—if one could 
only procure technical information and 
cooperation. 

“Investigating and improving tech- 
niques is essential to development,” she 
observes, “but a craftman may become 
so obsessed with an innovation that this 
technique becomes the end rather than 
the means—an arresting gimmick. I'll use 
any method that will work and is perma- 
nent—but toward an end result.” 

Mariette Bevington's stained glass has 
been included in several major exhibi- 
tions, among them “The Patron Church,” 
held at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts. She also shows as a member of 
the Artist-Craftsmen of New York, but a 
greater sense of purpose and satisfaction 
comes from the increasing number of 
successfully completed commissions. 

“It’s stimulating to work out a project 
with others from differing fields of activ- 
ity,” Mariette says. “In London and New 
York Bev and I found little coteries all 
bound up in their own ingrown groups, 
working in the same medium, not ex- 
panding beyond it, and antagonistic to 
other groups. Here, for instance, we were 
quite astonished at the friction between 
painters and architectural craftsmen. 

“To us, it seems that a greater aware- 
ness is needed that will transcend differ- 
ences of medium or approach and rec- 
ognize interdependence as well as inde- 
pendence. Surely the one thing an artist 
or designer or craftsman has to do in all 
mediums is to keep struggling all his life 
toward a clarity of consciousness.” oy 





The first step in making a blown 


glass vessel: 


gathering glass from the furnace. 
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ANCIENT GLASS 


by FREDERIC SCHULER 


; unique quality of glass becomes 
much more 


apparent in “free” or 
“offhand” blowing techniques than in 
the molding processes discussed in our 
previous article (CRAFT HORIZONS, March 
April 1960). While its fluid properties 
are made use of in mold-casting, its dra- 
matic fluidity is not really apparent since 
the glass is hidden from sight in the mold. 
Furthermore, the time involved in casting 
may be some hours, and the glass flows 
very slowly, while in free-blowing at 
somewhat higher temperatures elongation, 
inflation, twisting, and tooling can all be 
accomplished in seconds 
The tools for free-blowing are few and 
Those used 
punty (or 


simple, now as in the past. 
today the blow 
pontil), shears, pincers, and calipers. For 
actual blowing, a hollow metal tube (the 
blow iron) must be used, but for proc- 
esses other than inflation either a solid 
rod (the punty) or the tube may be used, 
as one chooses. We do not know exactly 
which of these tools—except the blow 
iron—were used in ancient times, nor do 
we know exactly how they looked, as 


are iron, 


Marvering a gob of glass which has 
just been taken 


from the furnace. 


BLOWING 


none have been preserved, but we assume 
that they were fairly similar to tools of 
the present time. In the text of Theoph- 
ilus’s Schedula Diversarum Artium (tenth 
or eleventh century—our oldest source) 
only the blow iron and the pincers are 
described; the role of the punty, as used 
today, was taken over by a second blow 
iron. Since not used, the 
glass was “cracked off.” By the time of 
Peter Mansson (Glaskonst, about 1524), 
wrote about Italian methods, the 
shears and the punty were in use, al- 
though Agricola (De Re Metallica, 1556) 
mentions only the shears. The introduc- 
tion of the punty can hardly be viewed 
as an invention, but was rather a matter 
of convenience or economy. The calipers 
are used to check dimensions against 
drawings—a modern way of working. 
The blow iron (thought to have been 
introduced in the late first century B.C.) 
is a hollow metal tube, about 54 
inches long, with the diameter of the 
nose, or end, varying in accordance with 
the size of the gob of glass to be worked. 
Big gobs- -of glass require 
a nose of large diameter in order to have 
a large area of contact. The diameter of 
the shaft also heavy 
gathers of glass (which can weigh as 
much as fifty pounds) require a strong 
shaft. The length is necessary so that 
the worker can keep away from the hot 


shears were 


who 


now 


or “gathers” 


varies, because 


furnace 

The first step in producing a blown 
glass vessel by the more usual method is 
to make a gather of glass. One selects an 
iron, heats the nose to a red heat, 
quenches it in water until it is just below 
a red heat, and moves close to the fur- 


nace. (The preheating is necessary be- 
cause glass does not adhere to a cold 
iron.) On the ledge of the furnace stands 
a small ceramic object, the pig, which 
has semicircular grooves on which the 
iron rests, and which serves as a fulcrum. 
(This object is not illustrated in Renais- 
sance woodcuts, e.g. those of Agricola, 
so possibly the edge of the furnace open- 
ing was used for this purpose in earlier 
times.) One holds the iron with the finger 
tips close to the upper end and touches 
the nose of the iron to the surface of the 
glass, which is in the pot, a ceramic con- 
tainer just inside the wall of the furnace. 
The iron is rotated, slowly at first, then 
faster and faster as the glass is wound 
onto the nose. When sufficient glass has 
been collected, one bears down on the 
end of the iron, making use of the ful- 
crum to lift the nose out of the pot. The 
left hand is slid forward to support the 
iron, which is then lifted off the groove 
and, while being rotated constantly, car- 
ried to the marver table. This is now a 
flat polished iron table (it was of stone in 
ancient times) on which the glass can be 
rolled and shaped. This operation re- 
quires considerable skill, especially to 
avoid folding over part of the glass. 
Marvering not only gives the gob a de- 
sired shape, which influences that of the 
final blown vessel, but it also chills the 
surface somewhat. This presumably gives 
control to the blowing operation and 
prevents any puff of air from blowing 
right through a thin, hot region. After 
marvering, the actual blowing, or infla- 
tion, can proceed. 

During the process of inflation, which 
may require reheating of the gob and 
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thus take several minutes, the shape of 
the vessel is controlled by continued rota- 
tion and by maintaining the blow iron in 
a horizontal position, unless it is desired 
to elongate or flatten the shape. Elonga 
tion is fairly rapid if the glass is held 
hanging down, as it is when the glass is 
blown into a mold. Blowing with the iron 
requires 
held 


unreasonable, 


greater 
hori 
there 


in a vertical 
skill than when 
zontally. It 
fore, to suppose that mold-blowing pre 


position 
the iron is 


seems 


ceded free-blowing 

When the 
achieved by blowing, the punty, with a 
gob of hot glass on the end, is attached 
to the base of the lirectly oppo 
the and the 


shape has been 


desired 


V essel, 


site the nose of blow iron, 


latter is severed from the vessel by chilling 
ose and 


the glass close to the tapping 


the iron sharply. The vessel, which is now 
attached to the punty, has a small open 


ing where the blow iron was attached 


The punty is rested on the arms of the 
chair 
long arms) 
(The was 
of Merret [The irt of 


least it is not mentioned by 


bench, with two 
back forth 


until 


(the glassmaker's 
and 
the 


1662); at 


and rolled 


used time 
Glass 


Agricola, and 


chair not 


Mansson describes rolling the iron on a 


strip of wood fastened from the upper 


part of the right thigh down to the knee.) 


Cuneiform tablet from the 
Nineveh with a series of recipes for the 
Tablet in collection of the 
Mold-blown cup, 3” 
of Persian or Islamic design 
4dncient banded 


manufacture 
Museum, London 
with applic d decoration 
dated about the 18th century 
Hask 


British 
high 


or ribbon-elass 


If rotation is stopped, the glass imme- 
diately flows down off the punty; it elon- 
gates if held flattens if 
held upward 

The now open vessel can be shaped 
and tooled further 
manipulated with the proper rotation and 


downward and 


in various ways, and 


occasional reheating. The glass can be 
deformed by the pressure of tools; rota- 
make axially symmetric distor- 


tion can 


tions; by the momentary stopping of ro- 
tation the glass can be pulled here or 
given a twist there. Finally, the vessel is 
severed from the punty by chilling at the 
point of attachment with a wet iron file 

A sharp blow on the punty snaps off 
still must be sup- 


something non-combustible 


the glass, which, hot, 
ported on 
and taken to the annealing furnace for 
gradual cooling. The small, fractured sur 
face on the base is called the punty mark 

There is another, basically different 
iron can be used 


ihe 


gathered directly 


in which the blow 
We have described how 


way 
for inflation 
fluid 
from the pot and then shaped and blown 
the blow 
was first used in this way, then it was a 

invention. While 
a bubble in fluid glass 


hot glass can be 


as is done nowadays. If iron 


most remarkable the 
idea of inflating 
1s simple the skill needed in gathering, 


controlling the shape without having the 


4ssyrian Royal Library at 
of glass 


glass flow off the iron, and then blowing 
with continued control of shape, had no 
precursor. Although apparently simple, 
the technique is very sophisticated and 
requires great coordination. The second 
method, however, is one which 
gathering. The nose of the iron can be 
sealed to an already shaped vessel (prob- 
ably made in ancient times by molding or 


avoids 


fusing) in such a way that when the seal 


is complete a hollow vessel is formed 
With some reheating, this vessel is ready 
for further inflation. While this procedure 
may appear complex, it permits the han- 
dling of glass at a lower temperature than 
that used in the gathering process, and 
thus take place so 
rapidly. The degree of skill needed is less 
than that required by the method 
Elaborate molding techniques were well 
known, of the 
B.C. Hence it is possible that the method 


distortion does not 


first 


course, in first century 
of blowing just described may have been 
developed before the blowing technique 
of the kind. This 
method of blowing would explain 


second 
the 
“ribbon-glass” of 
the 


more usual 


manufacture of the 


“banded” vessels, usually dated in 


A.D 


elaborate 


first century The way in which 


these vessels were made has 


long been a matter of conjecture. The 


glass shows no sign of having 


layered 





Left: Bottle of pale amber glass, 8” 


dated 11th or 12th century, probably from Persia. 
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been formed on a core or of having been 
picked up on a hot sphere of glass, but 
the method of manufacture might have 
been as follows. First, a vessel might have 
been shaped by molding or by fusing, as 
described in our or by tool- 
ing a disk into a cup shape after 
picked up on a punty (see illustrations 
on pages 40-41). The blow 
have been prepared by attaching a small 
glass disk at the end. This disk could 
have been made without blowing by “trail- 
ing” glass onto the nose of a blow iron, 


first article, 
it was 


iron could 


nother iron being used for gathering the 
The hot disk could then have been 
sealed to the ribbon-glass vessel after it 
lifted out of the mold, and upon 

reheated, the could have 


vlass. 


was 
being vessel 
been inflated to its final shape 

If one postulates that in the evolution 
of glassmaking the difficult technique fol- 
lows the simple one, then the sequence 
may have been: blown ribbon-glass ves- 
sels, free-blown vessels, and, finally, mold- 
This entire development 
may have occurred within a few years. 

The punty is also used for decorating 
a com- 


blown vessels 


a vessel with a trailed-on thread 


mon practice in ancient times. The glass 
gob is kept on the end of the punty by 
controlled, coordinated rotation while the 


iron is held i: an approximately hori- 
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zontal position. A trailing thread can be 
applied by holding the punty with its gob 
of glass over the vessel, for when rotation 
is stopped the glass flows down. One can 
also touch a vessel with a small gob of 
glass, making a seal, and then rotate the 
vessel so as to pull out a thread from the 
gob, winding it onto the surface. Of 
course the glass cannot be permitted to 
become too cool, because the thread will 
then become brittle and break off. 

A special use for the punty is in mak- 
ing glass rods or canes. A gob of glass 
is pulled between two punties, a process 
which stretches it into a long rod. If the 
gob has previously been built up of var- 
ious colored glasses, the canes will have 
the same pattern, but reduced in size. 

Another important property of glass 
which is particularly evident in the blow- 
ing process can be described as the 
“viscous-drag” property, which influences 
the shape of vessels. One cannot, for ex- 
ample, make a tooled indentation with 
sharply defined boundaries in a hot glass 
bulb. Instead, the tool deforms and 
“drags” a region adjacent to the point of 
contact. Likewise, a sphere on a blow 
iron elongates when swung in an arc or 
permitted to hang down, but in addition 
it actually decreases in diameter as the 
pull in the sides. 


viscous-drag forces 


high, with green applied decoration, 


Blown flask in form of fish, probably Svrian, 2nd or 3rd century 


Therefore, in free-blown glass one ex- 
pects a lack of sharp detail and relatively 
smooth, rounded curves at tooled places 
Mold-blowing gives greater detail because 
the glass is forced against the mold 
Another essential property of glass is 
its ability to become “fire-polished.” In 
free-blowing there is minimum contact 
with tools that mar the surface, but even 
after shaping, reheating permits the 
smoothing out (owing to surface tension 
forces) of the tool marks. Thus free- 
blowing produces the smoothest surface. 
Shapes achieved by blowing are de- 
pendent both on the properties of glass 
and on the basic techniques used. Ex- 
periments in glass blowing, as illustrated 
on these pages, were conducted with sev- 
eral purposes in mind. It was desired, 
first, to illustrate several points which 
can be observed easily enough—for in- 
stance, the elongation of a sphere hanging 
down; second, to record some effects not 
so easily seen, e.g. the winding of the 
glass onto the nose of the iron, the posi- 
tion of the hands during marvering, the 
of shape of the glass on the 
marver, the pulling in of the sides of the 


change 


sphere as it elongates, because of viscous- 
drag forces; and, finally, to investigate 
the manufacture of ribbon-glass a 


Reprinted from Archeology magazine 


*S A method by which layered glass vessels may have 


been made. 


A disk—here blown but it could have 


been molded—is picked up on a punty (1), then 


tooled back (2-4) into a cup shape 


The blow 


iron 


is then prepared by trailing a small eob of elass 
onto it from another iron (5). The blow iron with 
the gob of glass is now attached to the cup (6), the 
punty is removed (7), and the vessel can now be 
inflated. 
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21ST NATIONAL November /3-January 8 
The 21ist Ceramic National, currently at the 


Everson Museum in (New York) 
1,27 502 


Syracuse 
attracted 6 entries from 
Of these, 355 pieces by half as many artists 
as tried for the show survived screening at 
the nine regional centers set up around the 
U.S.A. Awards amounting to approximately 
$3,000 were made and the exhibition for 
circuit was selected by Hedy Backlin, curator 
of decorative arts at the Cooper Union 
Museum, New York City; Harvard Arnason, 
of the Walker Art Center, Minne 
apolis (Minn.); and director of the Des 
Moines Art Center (lowa), Thomas Tibbs 

Considering the prestige, historical impor 
tance, and consequent publicizing of the 
1958 Ceramic International—the exhibition 
held to celebrate the 20th anniversary of 
the Ceramic National 
that a certain amount of 
would distinguish its successor 
biennial does this year 


ceramusts 


director 


it was to be expected 
derivativeness 
The big Syra- 
have its 
share of fungus forms, burr-surfaced stone 


cuse 
ware bottles, and “Valentini” bowls. But it 
also has a healthy measure of departures 
from the norm, which, though directly 
traceable to ceramics from across the 
have been assimilated and exploited 
fresh individuality. 

A Scandinavian influence can be traced in 
marble-smooth surfaces and in more highly 
refined work—in bud-shaped, footed pots, 
vases with perforated tops, and in a large 


sea, 
with 





bottle with a blue and brown-streaked, scaly 
texture reminiscent of the fish vase that won 
laurels in the Ceramic International for 
Wilhelm Kage. A continental flavor pervades 
other exotic and bold expressionistic forms. 

Beyond these adopted innovations, how- 
ever, there is an exhilarating sense of 
freedom and venturesomeness. There is, fur- 
ther, a surprising amount of new talent in 
the 21st National which may, in part, be 
due to the four-year lapse between “open” 
shows. It also seems reasonable to give much 
of the credit to the discovery of foreign 
techniques and traditions through the Inter- 
national and other recent exhibitions of 
I uropean and Japanese ceramics 

The top cash award in the show, the $500 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion prize, went to a California potter, 
Rupert Deese of Upland, for a small stone- 
ware covered bow! which the jury deemed 
‘absolutely successful in terms of pottery.” 
4 multi-story, reduction-fired structure that 
brings to mind a Minoan palace, built up of 
slabs and rolls of unglazed stoneware, took 
the $200 B. F. Drakenfeld Company prize 
for Paul Nelson of Seattle (Wash.). An 
earthy bottle, coiled and thrown, 
freely encircled with bands of brown, white, 
and gray, and splotched with drifts of sand 
and gravel, won for William Wyman, Wey 
mouth (Mass.), the Harshaw Chemical 
Company prize 

Another major award, given by the Syra 
cuse China Company, went to Gertrud and 
Otto Natzler, Los Angeles, for a 27-inch 
high flame-red with delicate 


terrace 


slender Vase 


shadowy patterns on its wide-flanged mouth 


and low bowl. One of the National's two 
iwards for enamels went to June Schwarcz, 
Sausalito (Calif.), for a gold and blue basse 
taille bowl. The other was shared by Ohio 
enamelists Kenneth Bates, Euclid, and 
Thomas Conner, Cleveland 

The remaining 
individual entries from 
Mackenzie, husband and from Still 
water (Minn.) shared the American 
Art Clay Company prize; Theodore Randall, 
Alfred (N.Y.): James Lovera, Hayward 
(Calif.); Win Ng. San Francisco; Clarence 
Alling, Topeka (Kan.); Nicholas Vergette, 
Carbondale (Ill.): Charles McKee, Oakland 
(Calif.); Kenneth Ferguson, Helena (Mont.); 
Ann Knorr, San Francisco; and James 
Loree, Hornell ( N.Y.) 

the 21Ist Ceramic National will begin a 
two-year tour of major U.S.A. museum cen 
NANCY VARS 


were taken by 
Alix and Warren 


iwards 


wife 


who 


ters in January 


SILVERMINE SHOW September 27-October 27 
An outstanding exhibition of ceramics and 
fabrics by 37 of the nation’s craftsmen at 
the Silvermine Guild of Artists, New Canaan 
(Conn.), demonstrated with clarity the di 
verse and vigorous directions of two thriv 
crafts 

direction of 


ing contemporary 
Under the Tauno Kauppi, 
who is head of Silvermine’s ceramic depart 
ment, the invitational 
and given an especially effective installation 
by a committee which included Jane Kaup 
pi, Albert Jacobson, Florence Pettit, Barbara 
Mills, Claire Rantoul, and Marjorie Walzer. 
Due to their efforts, more than 200 pieces 
gave a fresh look at the creative personali- 
ties and expression of some of our foremost 
potters and weavers 
Particularly notable 
emotionally 


show was assembled 


were the evocative, 


charged tapestries of Mildred 


Fisher; the eloquent and restrained state- 
ments of weaver Trude Guermonprez; the 
stunning effects of William Wyman’'s new 
coiled and thrown forms; the monumental 
ceramic sculpture of Albert Jacobson 
handled with admirable control. H.H 


WISCONSIN SHOW November 3-December 11 
From its inception in 1916, the Wisconsin 
Designer-Craftsmen’s Exhibition at the Mil- 
waukee Art Center has been a pioneering 
effort. The 40th Annual is no exception and 
is testimony to the continuing cooperation 
between the Art Center, with its energetic 
young director, Edward Dwight, and the 
co-sponsoring Wisconsin Designer-Crafts- 
men. 

The two-man jury—Thomas Tibbs, direc- 
tor of the Des Moines Art Center (lowa) 
and juror Kenneth Bates, dean of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) enamelists—have selected a 
competent group of 144 pieces by 80 crafts- 
men from the 462 submitted. 

The “growing situation in the crafts of 
Wisconsin,” as described by Dwight, has 
resulted not only in awards to the show 
but in larger prizes to the craftsmen. Two 
respectable awards of $200 and $175 were 
secured by the committee, and at 
the same time they able to eliminate 
the confusing category of “purchase prizes.” 

The $200 top award this year was given 
for a technically inventive textile of a com- 
bined batik and silk-screen technique by 
Sister Mary Remy of Milwaukee’s Mount 
Mary College. Sister Remy is also showing 
a strong print textile in straight batik tech- 
nique which, though not technically as in 
ventive, is more pleasing 

The second award of $175 went to Ernest 
Mahlke for three silver pendants. 

In contrast to other exhibitions, metal 
work and jewelry dominate this show with 
56H pieces. This is not quite so unexpected, 
however, when one realizes that Wisconsin 
is the home of Arthur Vierthaler, from 
whose classroom at the University have 
come Phillip Fike, Robert Von Neumann, 
and others of similar stature, and that Mil- 
waukee has both Dane Purdo and Harold 
Milbrath teaching metalwork at Milwaukee 
Downer College and the Milwaukee Voca 
tional School, respectively. As might be ex 
pected, all three have been cited by the 
jury: Vierthaler for a group of three—a 


awards 


were 


Right 


necklace, a pin, and a pendant; Milbrath 
for a sterling and ebony serving spoon; and 
Purdo for a tall, beautifully executed silver 
candelabrum. Two others, Theodore Hegley 
and Arthur Helminiak, both former students 
of Vierthaler, have received awards. 

The awards in pottery reflect the taste 
of an enamelist, with prizes going to open 
bowls having interior decoration—work by 
Raymond Wengren and Harvey Littleton. A 
more experimental group by Clayton Bailey 
in rough, textural stoneware has also been 
given an award. 

Top award in weaving went to Betsy 
Townsend, whose suiting fabric in wool and 
cotton is indicative of the competent work 
in this area. 

Lucia Sterns’ framed wall hanging—over- 
lays of gauze and papers creating a decp- 
volumed abstract in blacks, reds, and white 
with touches of yellow and blue—received 
the second award. 

One of the two rugs, a linen and wool re- 
versible rug with a full nap by Ruth 
Harris, certainly deserves an award. Citation 
instead has been given for a heavy sweater 
in traditional knit and pattern by Elizabeth 
Zimmerman. Another piece receiving an 
award more for its novelty than any recog- 
nizable excellence is Joan Wells’ framed 
plaster wall relief in trite linear forms with 
embedded vari-colored sand and broken 
glass, entitled “Three Kings.” 

Enamels are few and standard. Three, 
however, have received notice: a bowl with 
good drawing and strong color by Rudolph 
Fendler and two well executed cloisonné 
plaques by Sisters Mary Irenita and Mary 
Rembert HARVEY LITTLETON 


Textile of batik and silk-screen 


technique by Sister Mary Remy, prize winner 
in Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen annual. 


Below 


Ceramic 
in Silvermine 


‘Potters’ Field” by Jane Kauppi, 
Guild Exhibition. 
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CARL-HARRY STALHANE October 5-/5 
Fortunate indeed New York to 
seen the superb and masterful stoneware of 
Carl-Harry Stalhane, one of Sweden's lead 
ing contemporary potters. Some 200 pieces 
shown at Bonniers—jars, plates. 
displayed a strength in form and texture and 
s depth in glaze rarely achieved 

Working at the Rorstrand Porcelain Works 
in Vastergotland, Stalhane uses various lo 
cal earths in his bodies and glazes. Run 
ning liquid clays on top of one another 
and firing his ware at a very great heat, 
he seeks to fuse into his pots his love for 
the deep forests and hard granite of his 
native country. This he does in a wide 
range of superb and powerful shapes, sim 
ply decorated, occasionally lightly grogged 

always executed with a warm, human 
touch. His mastery of technique—a marvel 
ous precision in the forming of lids, handles, 
and lips—together with his vision demon 
strate that he is an artist with a rich feel 
ng for ceramics as an art form HM 


was have 


vases 


THE BARRONS September 23-October 30 

Twelve tile-in-concrete wall plaques com 
prised an exhibit of work by Brookline 
(Mass.) craftsmen Harris and Ros Barron in 
the Members’ Gallery of the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, New York City. The 
concrete—usually in high relief—was mostly 
1 warm sand or gray color, an effect which 
the Barrons achieve by adding ceramic glaze 
colorings—metallic oxides—to the 
sandy material. Free-cut glazed tile shapes 
varying in color from cool blues and greens 
to vibrant vermilion and orange shades were 
embedded in the concrete to form abstract 
designs. Often the was freely 
scratched with sharp tools just before it set, 
and the impressions filled with another color 
of concrete which was scraped when it set a 
little more to obtain a change of color in 
a line pattern. The Barrons’ wall plaques 
are vigorous and forceful expressions—ideal 
for both exterior and interior architectural 
use H.H 
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Left: Stoneware by Sweden's Carl-Harry Stalhane 
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LITURGICAL ART September 26-November 6 
An exhibition of liturgical art from Switzer 
land—handwoven vestments by Sister M 
Augustine Flueler, tapestries designed by 
Stockle, and sculpture by Albert Schilling 
was presented at The Botolph Group in 
Boston ( Mass.) 

The handwoven vestments by Sister Flue 
ler, whose atelier at the convent of St. Klara 
in Stans, Switzerland, is considered one of 
the finest for this particular work, included 
conical shaped chasubles, dalmatics, copes, 
stoles, albs and surplices, a bishop's mitre 
and several veils. Also executed at the St 
Klara atelier were the tapestries by Stockle. 
a contemporary painter. All abstract in de 
sign, the weavings interpreted such subjects 
as “The Paschal Fire,” “The Passion,” “The 
Five Wounds.” Work by Albert Schilling, 
one of Switzerland's leading sculptors, com 
pleted the small but selective show 


BERNICE HUBER Seprember 11-24 

4 show of over 200 pieces of stoneware pot 
tery, fired mosaic panels, and paintings by 
Bernice Huber was presented at The Pendle 
ton Shop, a craft studio in Sedona, Arizona 
4 long-time resident of the area, Bernice 
Huber experiments with local materials in 
her work, often including in her glazes 
chrysocola, ocher, and obsidium—all min 
erals native to the area. One glaze has been 
developed using the red adobe of Arizona 
An interesting mosaic panel combined pieces 
of old Indian pottery, corn cobs, and arrow 


heads 


> 


BITTAN VALBERG September /1-October 
A collection of nine rugs and two tapes 
tries woven by Swedish designer-craftsman 
Bittan Valberg was exhibited at the McBur- 
ney Art Memorial in Atlanta (Ga.). Her 
rugs are abstract, based on designs and colors 
inspired by nature. She has stated, “I think 
we need to be surrounded by pleasant. 
blended combinations. | think living 
today demands this harmony.” 


color 
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Sterling silver coffee pot by Dane 
‘Dimensions 1960.” 


Purdo 


DIMENSIONS 1960 Aweust /2-October 30 
An exhibition of work by three distinguished 
craftsmen—Lenore Tawney, Peter Voulkos 
and Dane Purdo—was held at the New 
Mexico Highlands University Art Gallery 
Las Vegas, under the title “Dimensions 
1960.” 

Ten of Lenore Tawney’s delicate and 
often open-spaced tapestries were shown 
some of them room divider size. The quiet 
simplicity and subtlety of oriental esthetics 
were evident in her work. Perhaps most 
striking was the large brown-black hanging 
entitled “First Bird,” in which sever 
feathers had been incorporated 

Over a dozen of Voulkos’ pots and ce 
amic sculptures were included, ranging up 
to three feet in height. Here again was ori 
ental inspiration—some pieces were slightly 
reminiscent of Japanese garden lanterns 
wherein there was excellent craftsmanship 
but no concern for slickness in the Western 
sense. On some pieces Voulkos used some 
extremely bright glazes of blue, red, and 
orange; others were of a dull metallic hue 
Most of the pieces were slab constructed 

Dane Purdo’s silver included rings, brace 
lets, goblets, pitchers, coffee and tea sets 
and a compote set. Here again there was ex 
cellence of craftsmanship. The works shown 
were quietly pleasing, if not as unusual as 
the ceramics and weaving RAY DREW 


GLEN MICHAELS October 3-22 
Unique wall panels of wood, stone, and met 
al by Glen Michaels—ceramist and art 
instructor at Cranbrook Institutions in Mich 
igan—were shown at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery in New York City 

Michaels combines “junk”—weathered 
shingles, stones, rusty keys, broken glass 
from a telephone booth—to create works 
which have an amazing subtlety and a great 
feeling for tactility and form. One panel 
was composed of printers’ reglets which 
varied in width, color, and length and had 
the smooth precision of wood that had been 
finely machined H.H 





THREE POTTERS Uctober 7-30 

Ceramics by three craftsmen teaching at the 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art— 
Aurelius Renzetti, William Parry, and Wil- 
liam Daley—shown at The Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, provided stimulating contrasts in 
goals and achievements. 

For Aurelius Renzetti, intimate knowl- 
edge of tools and materials, discipline, and 
dignity are the ceramic and sculptural goals 
he has worked for. In his classically shaped 
ceramic bowls, vases, and jars, he makes 
skillful use of subtly varied glazes in browns 
and grays, contrasting them with light-filled 
blues and greens. Renzetti translates his re- 
pect for nature and tradition into handsome 
forms that are personal, yet anonymous. 

William Parry, at the moment, is preoc- 
cupied with finding new answers to age-old 
problems: the making of vessels to be used 
as bud vases, flower containers, and plan- 
ters. Pawy believes that containers must not 
conflict or compete for interest with the 
flowers for which they are intended. Parry 
perforates lids, draws stem-like forms out 
of oval and square bases. He experiments 
with glazes and partial glazes, with multiple 
openings in varying sizes and shapes, sim- 
plifying the basic form as much as possible 

For William Daley, who works in clay, 
wood, and metal, “making vessels is an im 
portant way to explore form within a simple 
frame of reference without the commitment 
of the sculptor, who has to make a state 
ment.” Daley's ceramic forms are boldly un- 
inhibited, baroque in their lavish use of de 
tail, indifferent to traditional function, and 
highly subjective. His petaled openings and 
incised sculptural shapes reveal a source of 
inspiration in nature. Primarily interested in 
form and surface, his tall vases, squat con- 
tainers, and hanging baskets can be used as 
flower receptacles and planters. His forms 
ire dynamic and inventive, and, as in Parry's 
case, this exhibition introduces only one 
phase of his work GERTRUDE BENSON 


DEAN MULLAVEY Seprember 23-October 30 


Recent work by Dean Mullavey, potier at 
the cooperative Clay Art Center, Port 
Chester, New York, was shown in the Little 
Gallery of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, New York City. Integrating func 
tional forms with subtle, lyrical glazes, Mul- 


Pot by William Parry, 
at Philadelphia Art Alliance 


lavey works mostly on the wheel, only 
recently combining thrown components with 
slab constructions in order to create more 
sculptural pieces. His attention to form was 
apparent in the 24 pieces exhibited. “A good 
clay form,” he stated in the catalogue, “has 
a right to exist by itself; the application of 
a glaze or decoration is a secondary matter. 
If a pot is to be admired for its color or 
decoration, then it is a failure. When I deco- 
rate a pot, I attack it quickly lest I change 
my mind and leave it bare.” 


ARIEL BAR-TAL September 14-October 6 
In his one-man show of blown glass objects 
-urns, bowls, vases—at Tiffany and Com- 
pany, New York City, 40-year-old Israeli 
artist Ariel Bar-Tal revealed himself as a 
craftsman of unquestionable skill with a 
subtle and delicate color sense. His interest 
is in ancient forms, and with contemporary 
techniques he produces small objects remi- 
niscent of old Palestinian glass, applying 
to them a patina of muted pastels which 
give an ethereal iridescence. All one-of-a- 
kind, they are created as art objects with a 
function. More than 200 pieces were in 
cluded in the collection at Tiffany's, and 
prices ranged from $12 to $75 


LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 
by PAUL LAPORTE 
In a one-man exhibition of ceramics by 
Mareus Villagran at the Comara Gallery, 
September 12-October 31, this young artist 
revealed a thorough understanding of his 
material and a spirit of invention without 
extravagance. Form is organic, and color 
gives a muted feeling of patina. Occasionally, 
there is a spark of humor. There are some 
interesting pieces which are shield-like on 
one side while exhibiting a more sculptural 
and plastic treatment on the other. 

In building some pieces Villagran has used 
a hammock made of burlap. He first throws 
a cylinder, then cuts it open and manipulates 
the slab on the hammock, thus avoiding the 
rigidity of the table and at the same time 
adding an overall texture which can be fur- 
ther treated. Larger pieces are constructed 
from a number of these plastic units, aiding 
in the organic character of his work. 

The Los Angeles Municipal Art Depart- 
ment offered a Crafts in Interiors exhibition 


at its Barnsdall Park gallery, September 28- 
October 17. The show was organized under 
the joint chairmanship of Raul Coronel and 
David Cressey with the cooperation of the 
Southern California Designer-Craftsmen 
group, who also invited non-members to par- 
ticipate. Decorators Zita Zech, Claire Robin- 
son, and Harold Grieve designed a number of 
individual settings according to an overall 
plan by Charles Lewis. This show ws strict 
ly directed toward decorators and the buying 
public, and prospective buyers deali directly 
with the craftsmen. Needless to say, dec 
orators and craftsmen do not necessarily 
agree on the best solutions for their common 
problems. To have the show put up in a 
number of “livable” settings rather than in 
the more forbidding format of an overall 
“exhibition” was, nevertheless, a valuable 
solution to a difficult problem 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 

Robert Arneson’s exhibit at the Oakland 
Art Museum, September 10-October 2, dis 
closed not only that he is a skilled and high 
ly imaginative potter, but that all has not 
yet been said and done with clay after all 
His work is sometimes startling, sometimes 
close to grotesque, sometimes almost con 
ventional—but always it is a distinctive, 
bold, and individual statement. Included in 
this exhibit were three large slab forms-— 
“composition on a monolith’—which gave 
some indication of the strong, massive con 
cepts of which Arneson is capable. Also in 
cluded were “organic planters and vases” 
and a piece called “organic form with cpen 
ing.” These structures—more sculpture than 
pot with their convoluted surfaces embrac 
ing folds, pits, peaks, and eruptions—seemed 
almost living and about as close to the 
movements and rhythms of nature as any 
thing seen in formed clay. Even fairly fa 
miliar forms—bottles and plates—were giv 
en fresh adaptations. 

San Francisco put on its biggest and pe 
haps best organized Art Festival, September 
15-18, in a gay, fair-like setting. All entries 
were screened, and crafts were well repre 
sented not only by groups such as the Bay 
Area Arts-Crafts Guild, The Metal Arts 
Guild, Mills College Ceramic Guild, and 
the San Francisco Potters Association, but 


Left: Ceramics by Dean Mullavey. 
Above: Glass by Israeli artist Ariel Bar-Tal. 
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by many individual craftsmen. Of the latte 


potters seemed once again to predominate 
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LETTER FROM HOLLAND 

hy DI BOWLER 

very vital 
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Europe since the 


The artist-craftsman has had a 
tremendous reconstruction 
has gone on in Western 
war. While in Holland, I have visited many 
potters and recently 
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employed Academy graduates 


7th century paintings on plates) 


blue ware 

reproduce | 
now has a corps of six young artists doing 
experimental work. They are 
tract to the firm for one year, during which 
property of 


not, however, 


under con 


time their work and designs are 
the company. The artists are 
time clocked,” and in addition to the work 
they do for the firm, they are given a free 
hand and unlimited facilities with the 


modern laboratory equipment for their own 


most 
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There is also Zaalberg at Leiderdorp, a 
pottery started 70 ago, which has 
grown and developed through the son and 
Meindert Zaal 


Europe, for its 


years 


grandsons of the founder 


berg. It is unique, even in 


volume of hand production. It was quite 


all those potters, ten or fif 


their 


thrilling to see 
teen of them, throwing at wheels 
size of the operation, as well 
us the excellence of the work, Zaalberg is 
the most widely known pottery in Holland 

I have worked, just one day a week, this 
year with Franz Slot, the one-time apprentice 
assistant to Chris Lanooy, 
Holland's single famous 


most reward 
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ng experience. It is 
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Navajo weaving at Museum of the American Indian 


ARTS OF THE NAVAJO September /-January ! 
The Museum of the American Indian, New 
York City, is currently a special 
exhibition of the various arts and crafts of 
the Navajo Indians, who comprise the larg 
est Indian tribe in the U.S.A. today. In 


silverwork, and water-color 


presenting 


cluding weaving, 
painting, this comparative 
1 somewhat historical fashion, to 


display is af 
ranged in 
demonstrate growth of the various arts from 
the mid-1800's to the 

Major attention is given to textiles, which 
is perhaps the best known Navajo art. Some 
of the earliest dated specimens display the 
state of textiles at the time of the first entry 
of U.S. troops. Other examples demonstrate 
the effects of later influences, most particu 
larly the traders who introduced aniline dyes 
styles popular with their 
Although much of this 
combinations and 


present 


and design 


white 


new 
ustomers 


resulted in garish color 


extravagant designs, there were many sensi 
tive weavers who took these new dyes and 


them finely woven textiles which 


ire now prized by discerning collectors 
Early in the 1900's, 


were responsible for new 


made of 


commercial pressures 
weaving styles as 
well as colors; a static plateau was reached 
which did not change until the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board effected a revival of vege 
table-dyed blankets rugs in the mid 
1930's. From these efforts grew a character 
istic product which is well known today 
Among some of the finer specimens in the 
exhibition are unusual examples of a two 
faced blanket, in which two completely dif 
woven on either side of 
a fur-pile saddle blanket 
Swedish 


and 


ferent designs are 
the same textile 
considerably 
ind, judged on a basis of tech 
an adaptation of 
which is one 


which antedates the 
flossa weave 
nical and esthetic quality, 
the “Chief's Blanket” design 
of the finest Navajo textiles in existence 

A second craft given major attention is 
that of the silversmith. Examples are drawn 
from the Museum's 
siderably augmented by loans from the Indi 
an Arts and Crafts Board and the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Elkus. From the 
earliest work, which utilized wire and coins, 
master craftsmanship, the 


own collections, con 


to present-day 


1960 


design styles are 


various techniques and 
shown. Hammered and incised silver of the 
1850-1875 period shows the beginnings of 
the art, while later examples, in which tur 
settings are included, emphasize the 
increasing skill of the artist. The 
work of the Navajo Silver Guild, 
grew out of the earlier organization 
sored by the Indian Arts and Crafts Board 
gives eloquent testimony to the success of 


such carefully guided tribal arts cooperative 


quoise 
expert 
which 


spon 


movements 
Ihe exhibition 
dous wealth of artistry 
inherent in Navajo work—and, by extension 
the whole of American All too 
often this wealth is relegated to the ethno 
world and completely 
non-Indian craftsman or artist 
temporary non-Indian craftsmen 
tained the mastery of environment achieved 
by the Indian; fewer yet have a comprehen 
sion of the great sense of color and design 
which is captured in the work of the Navajo 
FREDERICK DOCKSTADER 
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ARIZONA CRAFTS October /-22 
The Second Annual Exhibition of the Ari 
zona Designer-Craftsmen at the Heard Mu 
seum, Phoenix, emphasized the influence of 
such organizations in stimulating production 
of fine crafts. Ninety-two pieces by 37 mem 
bers were selected by a discriminating jury 
Dr. Andreas Anderson, head of the Univer 
sity of Arizona art department; Bill Wilde 
Tucson architect; and Donne Puckle of the 
Phoenix Art Museum 
Craftsmen represented were: silk-screen 
Lloyd Kiva; wall hangings: Virginia Tynes, 
Charles and Louise Clements; weaving 
Tina Russell, Mary Pendleton; jewelry 
Lathrop Gay, Alex Kower, Kathy Olsen, 
Mary Soule, Charles Loloma, Jean Hopkins 
Ray Graves, Elsje Graves, Frank Patania, 
Marie Tice, Roland Searight; ceramics 
Barnabas Wasson, Maurice Grossman, Don 
Schaumberg, Otellie Loloma, Myron Web 
ster, Phillip Bellamo, Ernie and Rose Cabat 
Ben Goo, Max Gottschalk Jim 
mosaics: Nik Krevitsky 
JEAN HOPKINS 


wood 
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NEW YORK STATE FAIR September 2-10 
A selection of crafts loaned by the ACC 
together with pieces chosen from the recent 
New York State Craft Fair formed a 
varied exhibition of high quality work at the 
New York State Fair. Focus was upon the use 
of handcrafted objects in daily living, and 
through the well planned installation by 
George Kimak an estimated 1,000 persons 
an hour viewed partial room arrangements 
and demonstrations of weaving and pottery 
Most successful and popular of the room 
settings was a dining area furnished with 
curly maple table and chairs by Jere Osgood 
of Rochester. The table with jute 
piace mats by Margaret Carnahan of Or 
chard Park, the pottery dinnerware was by 
Didier Journeaux of Port Chester, the silver 
flatware by Lawrence Copeland of Oneida 
The grouping was enhanced by a large wall 
hanging by Audri 
The exhibition, which was comprised of 
more than 200 objects, demonstrated to a 
great number of people that art in daily 
living can extend from the decorative to 
beautifully designed objects for use. 
DOROTHY 
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BRITISH METALS Sepiember 
A collection of contemporary 
gold and silver by English artisans, was 
shown at Black, Starr and Gorham, New 
York City, in commemoration of the store’s 
150th year. The collection, which was loaned 
by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 
in London, was distinguished not so much 
for the contemporary pieces—which, though 
of good workmanship, seemed derivative and 
often forced a number of stunning 
antiques of breathtaking craftsmanship. An 
elegant gilded salter, twelve inches high, in 
which the receptacle for salt was supported 
by a figure of Neptune within a 
rock-crystal cylinder, was a superb example 
of Elizabethan art and illustrative of the su 
British 


as for 


enclosed 


perlative antiques in this extensive 


collection 


Silver pot by Richard Bruning. 


STUDENT SILVER October 19-November I 
Winning designs in the fourth annual Sterling 
Today Competition, sponsored by the Ster- 
ling Silversmiths Guild of America, were 
displayed in the library of the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, New York City 

Open to all design students in schools 
throughout the U.S.A., the competition this 
year drew 145 designs from students in nine 
teen schools. Judges for event were: David 
Campbell, president of the American Crafts 
men’s Council, New York City; John Gris- 
wold of Griswold, Heckel and Keiser 
Associates, an industrial design firm, New 
York City; and Austin Homer, president of 
J. E. Caldwell and Co., Philadelphia (Pa.). 

First prize, a cash award of $500, went to 
Richard Bruning, Milburn (NJ.), for a 
combination tea and coffee server. Second 
prize, $250, was awarded to Stephen Parisi, 
Brooklyn (N.Y.), for a _ free-form fruit 
bowl. Both men attended Pratt Institute in 
New York. Third prize, $150, was given to 
Robert Downs, Jonesboro (Ark.), for a 
handleless pitcher. Downs attends the Uni 
versity of Illinois 


Gilt wood eagle, 19th century, from 
exhibition entitled “Art Across America 
at Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica {N.Y .), through December 31 
Carved in Maine shipyard, eagle adorned 
pilot house of Penobscot Bay vessel. 


FALL RIVER ANNUAL October / 3-15 
The third annual craft exhibition and sale 
sponsored by the Greater Fall River Art 
Association (Mass.) attracted wide attention 
from local craftsmen who submitted ceram- 
ics, metalwork, weaving, textiles, jewelry. 
Ceramics was by far the largest category 
represented, and among the nationally known 
potters who exhibited were Dr. Lyle Perkins 
and his wife, both of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. Included among his work 
was a thrown container for cut flowers, am- 
ber colored with touches of blue and green. 
A newcomer, Jefferson Borden, exhibited a 
tan thrown vase with applied slabs of brown, 
while among the pieces exhibited by 
Richard Kenyon was a beautiful muted blue 
and sand colored planter. Louise Doyle was 
represented by a garden piece—a pierced 
fish with dark green and turquoise glaze on 
a teak base—and Paul Berube, another new- 
comer, presented a brown slab constructed 
planter with a tan glaze over the incised de 
sign. Work by the following ceramists was 
also shown: John Cipot, Donald Booth, Leo 
Marcuccilli, Gilbert Warren, and the Rev 
Richard Hasty. 


ART IN THE SEAGRAM BUILDING 

Although the Seagram building has become 
a familiar part of the cityscape of New 
York, it is surprising how few craftsmen are 
familiar with the impressive collection of 
tapestries and contemporary furniture to be 
found throughout its lobbies and offices. A 
sampling may be had by visitors who take 
one of the free guided tours of the building 
given every weekday afternoon at two and 
three o'clock. The tour meets in the first 
floor lobby where the eloquent use of metal 
and glass by the building's architects, Mies 
van der Rohe and Philip Johnson, is appar- 
ent in every structural detail. The tour is 
then conducted through some of the execu 
tive offices and reception areas designed by 
Philip Johnson and Phyllis Lambert and, on 
the fourth floor, through an exhibition of 
18th and 19th century American glass and 
ceramic bottles and flasks. One of the re- 
ception areas visited is hung with tapestries 
and knotted hangings by Jean Lurcat, Stuart 
Davis, Joan Miro, and Fernand Leger, and 
another with a tapestry after Delaunay. Ex- 
amples of the best Danish and American 
contemporary furniture are complimented by 
the warmth of wood paneling and subtle 
lighting. 

Not included in the tour but suggested is 
a visit to the lobby of the Four Seasons 
restaurant in the Seagram Building, for there 
may be seen an extremely fine contempo- 
rary tapestry by Joan Miro. The words 
“Escargot, fleur, femme, etoile,” which give 
the work its title, spiral above four figure- 
objects composed of large red, black, brown, 
and white shapes—all enlivening a ground 
which changes from dark at the bottom to 
light at the top. 

This tapestry, executed with great skill in 
Aubusson and woven in the traditional tap- 
estry technique, is not, as are the other two 
hangings which accompany it in the lobby, 
a reproduction of a painting. This is im- 
portant, because in designing specifically for 
this medium the artist has revealed an in- 
trinsic understanding of those shapes and 
edges of forms which the weaver can so 
eloquently interpret and the wool so effec- 
tively enrich —ALICE ADAMS 
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FREE vircvrrwn SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely woll 
ploqves, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays ond many other thrilling Alumocroft 
Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 


--—-——(formerly Metal Goods Corporation) —- — — 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION H 
1610 Hampton Avenue 

St. Lowis 10, Mo 

Gentlemen 

Please send me free literature on making beau 
tiful trays and coasters 

Please type or print 


items 
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The Teacher as a Guide by OPPI UNTRACHT 


Attention has recently been drawn to the “problem” of what ts 
wrong with craft teachers, expressed from the student point of 
view. Perhaps the time is ripe for an open discussion on the teach- 
ing of crafts from the teacher's point of view. 

The teacher must become adept at judging the relative manual 
and esthetic development of the student and be able to alter his 
assistance level and expectation of result accordingly. If the teach 
er has to deal with twelve pupils, there are twelve such judgments 
to be made. He must encourage each student to surpass his level 
of performance. In a situation where this means making sugges 
tions with the speed of machine gun bullets, he must develop the 
skill to do so. He must be ubiquitous—present at the right mo 
ment to help—a situation requiring the ultimate in intuitive aware 
ness of overt and hidden needs. At the same time, he must be an 
overseer, guardian, and source of inspiration 


In this day of “how-to-do-it methodology” it is distressing to 
notice that the qualities of individuality, curiosity, and daring seem 
to be atrophying in many students’ minds. How sad it is for the 
teacher to come upon an individual who must be told what to do 
Student judgment is a quality which needs 
comfortable crutches to 


every step of the way 
constant development. Teachers 
lean on always. If they are there in those times of emergency to 
save one from disaster, to suggest (subtly) a direction to try at the 
right moment, to help-solve a problem when the need is greatest 

that is when a teacher is earning his salt, and that is when the 
student cerebellum is developing a permanent knowledge wrinkle 
4 teacher should never lay down the law (there are few laws which 


are not 


are enduring or irrevocable) 


In the same fashion, the teacher often learns from the student 
if the student bit from the tried and 


4 permissive atmosphere in the shop often produces sur 
knows that students 


is allowed to roam a away 


true 
prising and exciting results. The wise teacher 
also learn from other students, and such sharing of experiences 
should be encouraged. Mutual discoveries become communal joys 
to be shared by all. There is nothing so distressing as a student 
his with the ardor of a dragon 


guarding a treasure 


who hoards “secret” discoveries 


As to methods of teaching, it has been my experience that learn 
after mastery of the basic skills 
Cer 


ing a craft by regimented stages 
is a sure way to stunt a student's creativeness for years 
tainly it is necessary for the student to learn the rudimentary func 
tions of the tools and materials he uses. The initial spurt of en 
thusiasm which sends a student soaring into the delights of his 
medium is the “fuel” on which he can continue to operate for a 
long time If at the very beginning one becomes too involved with 
techniques, frustrations develop which in the long run are more 
harmful than challenging. If the student ever feels a lack of skill 
in an area he has skipped over, he can always backtrack tempo 
rarily to recover it. He can then proceed with leaps in a direction line 
of constant growth. Personally, I much prefer the alive efforts of a 
technically inferior piece of student work to the highly competent, 
dead look of a procedurally correct one. One can be lulled into 
approval by surface slickness and easily fall into accepting the 
position that technique equals craftsmanship equals quality 


This is the first of a two-part article by Oppi Untracht 





These illustrations in this ad greatly reduced in size 


New worlds of ornament, illus- 


tration, and idea-suggestion for 


craftsmen, in greatest collection 


of floral design 


only $2.98 for R. Hatton's 


HANDBOOK OF 


PLANT AND FLORAL ORNAMENT FROM EARLY HERBALS 


This book contains the largest selection of plant 
ornament ever printed. Selected from fabulously 
rare renaissance herbals, it contains more than 
1200 figures of flowering or fruiting plants or 
trees: sharp, detailed line drawings, most of which 
ore full-page, mostly at least 34 the size of the 
original renaissance woodcuts. (All line, and eas 
ily reproduced 


Within this gigantic collection you will be able to 
find almost any garden flower you want for de 
sign purposes: lilies, roses, daisies, pinks, holly 
hocks, sunflowers, petunias, cactus, iris—to list 
them all would be to give a roster of the garden 
Also scores of rare species plants that are seldom 
illustroted, in delphiniums, dianthus, antirrhinums 


Unusuol plants like the Venus Fly Trop (that 
catches flies), the Christmas Rose (that blooms 
through the snow). Commoner plants have as 
many as 16 different illustrations, all differently 
conceived and executed 


Fruits, vegetables, industrial plants also are in 
cluded: grains and grapes, apples and apricots 
cabbages, calabashes, capers, capsicum, and scores 
more. Herbs and drug plants: aconite, aloes, al 
kanet, balsam, belladonna, briony, castor oil, do 
tura, opium poppy, and scores more. All drawings 
are remarkably accurate, usually in beautifully 
composed arrangements with sharpiy detailed 
leaves, flowers, roots, and fruit 


Use this book os a source of plant ornament for 


your metal work (trays, vases, cups, ploques, 
plates—whether hammered or painted), for ceram- 
ics, for textiles—(either copied literally or geomet 
ricized), leather work (beautiful motifs for hand- 
bags, wallets, flower holders, etc.), and all other 
cratts work. They add an unusual touch, a sugges- 
tion of natural beauty, a stirring of outdoors 
and nature. (All are copyright free and can be 
reproduced without permission Before we re 
printed this book it cost $35 on. the out-of-print 
market 


Full text with chapters on use of plants as design 
elements, Jacobean plant ornament, etc. Full in- 
dexes by botanical and common nome. Over 1200 
illustrations. 619pp. 6Ve x 914. Paperbound, $2.98 


Other unusual values in first-rate craft and design books! 


C8552. THE STANDARD BOOK OF QUILT MAK- 
ING AND COLLECTING, Margoret Ickis 


This easy-to-follow, complete book on quilt-mok 
na shows you how to make beautiful, useful 
quilts thet you will be proud to own and dis 
play. You don’t have to be an expert at sewing, 
either; oll you need is the ability to sew oa 
straight seam. Mrs. Ickis supplies complete in 
formation for making 46 different, unusual quilts: 
basket pottern, tree of life, flowerpot, Pennsy! 
vania Dutch, sunflower, Rose of Shoron, crazy 
quilts, Whig rose, Hawaiian grape, and many 
others. Colors to be used, exact moterials, sew 
ing instructions, bordering, everything else neces 
sory including full-size patterns for you to cut 
ovt or trace. Also 150 other quilts demonstrated 
for you to copy. Cutting, sewing, machine sew- 
ing or hand sewing, quilting stitches, stuffing, 
quilting frames, hemming, tufting, rosettes, etc 
Make quilts of satin, silk, other unusual materials 
Cushions, mats, lunch cloths, purses, too. 483 illus 
trations, including a color plate. 289pp. 634 x 
9% Paperbound $2.00 


CB162. THE BOOK OF SIGNS, R. Koch 


493 symbols from mss., coins, catacombs, temples, 
etc.; crosses, monograms, alchemical, astrological, 
masonic, runic signs; first rate ornament for pot 
tery, textiles, metal, woodwork. All copyright 
free; use without payment or permission. 104pp 
6% x 9%. Paperbound $1.00 


CB274. DESIGN FOR ARTISTS & CRAFTSMEN, 
L. Wolchonok 


The most thorough course ever prepared on creating 
your own design. Teaches you how to create de 
sign ovt of world around you: geometric, plants, 
animals, birds, humans, etc. Used in scores of art 
schools. Shows, with more than 1,300 illustrations 
how some ideo con be developed into many dif 
ferent forms from representationalism to abstract 
design. Wonderful for creating your own personal 
ornament for leather, metal, weaving, painting 
etc. 1300 illustrations, full text, with hundreds of 
pointers. 220pp. 8 x 11 Clothbound $4.95 


CB544. DECORATIVE ALPHABETS AND INI- 
TIALS, Alexander Nesbitt 


123 full-page plates, with 91 complete alphabets, 
3924 initials from rare, out-of-print sources. Celtic, 
Roman, medieval, Renaissance, baroque, rococo, 
Victorian novelties, modern alphabets by leading 
designers, etc. Work of such men aos Duerer, Hol 
bein, Estienne, Cresci, Crespin, Plantin, etc. Largest 
and finest collection of copyright-free decorative 
lettering anywhere. Some simple; some ornote 
Use them for your own pen work, for etching, craft 
ornament, initials, monogroms; for novelty & 
beovty. Full text. 734 x 1094 Paperbound $2.25 


CB25. PRIMITIVE ART, Franz Boas 

America’s foremost anthropologist covers primitive 
art thoroughly, with special reference to Indian art 
of Northwest Coast of America. Not just a plate 
book, but full text, describing processes, use of 
designs, symbolism, etc. Ceramics, totem poles, 
woodwork (many beautiful boxes), metal, textiles, 
bone, etc., from all over world. Will offer count 
less idea-suggestions for designs, for objects, for 
techniques. Over 950 illustrotions, mostly in line 
376pp. 54% x 8 Paperbound $1.95 


CB54. THE CRAFTSMAN’S HANDBOOK, Cen- 
nino Cennini 

Delightful 15th century introduction to tinting po 
per, gilding stone, preparing colors, other aspects 
of an artist's craft in the Renaissance. Used by 
generations of the greatest artists as an introduc 
tion. Also a very interesting human document re 
flecting work ideas of - artisans. Thompson 
translation. 170pp. 6 x Paperbound $1.50 


CB327. MATERIALS & TECHNIQUES OF MEDIE- 
VAL PAINTING, D. V. Thompson 

Medieval inters achieved a brilliancy and per 
manency that has not been matched in more recent 
work. Dr. Thompson of the British Museum de 
scribes corriers and grounds, binding media, pig 
ments and colors, metal powers, leaf, and other 
moteriols and processes. Based on a lifetime of 
lab research and study of manuscripts. Not o col- 
lection of exact recipes, but an easily followed 
account that should be invaluable to any modern 
craftsman who likes to experiment with tech 
niques. 239pp. 5% x 8 Paperbound $1.85 


CB433. SILK SCREEN TECHNIQUES, J. Biegelei- 
sen, M. Cohn. 

Complete, up-to-date home course in modern art 
form. Build your own equipment easily, inexpen- 
sively. Basic stencil methods, washes, brushes, 
pastels, etc. No previous experience required for 
this fine, profitable hobby. Print on paper, wood, 
metal, plastics, etc. 149 illustrations and full text 
take you step by step; 8 full color progs also in- 
cluded. 20! pp. 6 x 9 Paperbound $1.45 


CB169. BASIC BOOK BINDING, A. W. Lewis 


Latest, simplest techniques for rebinding old fa 
vorites, new paperbacks. With nothing but simple 
hand tools, inexpensive supplies and a little po 
tience you can collate a book, sew it, back it, trim 
it, attach boards, and letter & tool: library bind 
ings, case bindings, hollow bindings. Nothing left 
out, nothing glossed over. Perpetually tells what 
can go wrong and how to avoid or correct it 
Author is several time Ist prize winner in British 
national competitions. 251 illustrations. 155pp 
5% «8 Paperbound $1.35 


CB125. HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS & DEVICES, 
C. P. Hornung. 

Not a textbook, but a working collections of 1836 
beautiful geometric designs: interlaced circles, 
squores, triangles, crosses, stars, etc. Has been 
the standard source of geometric design for thou 
sands of potters, metalworkers, handweovers, etc 
240pp. 5% x 8 Paperbound $1.90 


CB396. AFRICAN SCULPTURE, Ladislas Segy 

African sculpture is one of strongest, most unusual 
art forms in the world. This book provides clear 
photos of 163 different materpieces from high 
points of African cultural area: gods, masks, 
sacred stools, statuettes, fertility images, etc. This 
is the only inexpensive book on Africon art. Any 
worker in wood (or metal) can learn from these 
powerful pieces of craftsmanship. Introduction by 
Dr. Segy. 244pp. 6 x 9 Papefbound $2.00 


CB84. DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO, 
J. Enciso 

767 illustrations, thousands of ideas, from pre 
Columbian America: Aztec, Maya, Toltec, etc 
Heads, gods, flowers, animals, symbols, etc. Bring 
new barbaric beauty to your crafts. All copyright 
free. 192pp. Paperbound $1.85 


CB302. HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT, F. S. 
Meyer 

3300 line illustrations from Greek, Roman, Medie 
val, Islamic, Renaissance, 18th-19th centuries 
Design motifs; chairs, thrones, heraldry, armor 
jewelry, furniture, etc. Use them for design sug 
gestions in your own decoration. or reproduce 
them, copyright free. Thousands of ideas. 562pp 
5¥% x 8. Paperbound $2.00 


Dept. 321 CB, Dover Publications, Inc 

180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y 

Please send me the fol'owing books 
Hatton, Croftsman's Handbook $2.98 


| am enclosing $ in full payment. Pay 
ment in full must accompany all orders. Please 
add 10¢ per book for postal and handling 
charges on orders less than $5.00. Please print 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
GUARANTEE: All Dover books unconditionally 


gvaranteed; returnable within 10 days for ful! 
refund. No questions asked 
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BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 

israel—Ancient Mosaics with preface by 
Meyer Schapiro and introduction by Michael 
Avi-Yonah, published by the New York 
Graphic Society in arrangement’ with 
UNESCO, 24 pages of text and 32 color 
plates. $18 

Primitive, folk-loric 
imagination of 


and the 
original, artistic 
nonclassical culture 
make the synagogue floor mosaics of 
Israel the freshest, most exciting to come 
to the attention of the contemporary mosai 
cist. Flourishing in the hinterlands of a 
Byzantine culture, the mosaic art of ancient 
Palestine was strong and direct in its almost, 
child-like archaic crudeness, offering start 
ling contrast to the sumptuous splendor and 
sophisticated iconography of its Near East- 


simplicity 
vigorous 


minds belonging to a 


ern neighbors 

In his excellent historical introduction, 
Dr. Michael Avi-Yonah tells us: “The earli 
est mosaics found in Israel were discovered 
in the Herodian palace at Masada; they are 
in the Augustan black-and 
white geometric Then there is a gap 
of nearly three centuries, till the late Roman 
period; followed by a great outburst of 
art under the Byzantines 

The pavements illustrated in this volume 

form a closely knit unit in time and space 
range from the fifth to the sixth cen 
tury A.D., and from the vicinity of Gaza 
to the Sea of Galilee Of the 500 and 
more pavements found in Israel those shown 
here are but a small selection, which, how 
ever, has been made as eclectic as possible 

“The period in which mosaics flourished 
n Israel witnessed its transformation from 
the Cinderella of Roman provinces 
only to the Jewish minority of its population 
into the Holy 
imperial faith of Constantine 
From the fourth century 
onwards till the Persian and Arab invasions 
in the seventh century, monies, public and 
private, poured into the country. Most of 
them were used to build churches, hundreds 
of which erected in the fifth, sixth 
and early seventh centuries; on the average 
thousand inhabitants 

The decoration of these shrines varied 

n splendour in proportion to the donor's 
purse, the importance of the locality and 
the reputation of the saint to whom they 
dedicated. The most resplendent ba 
were paved with patterned marble 
floors, with mosaics reserved for their walls 
We can still see examples of this type at 
Constantinople and Ravenna. In more mod 
est churches the marble paving was replaced 
with mosaics, which were cheaper at least 
is far as the raw material was concerned 
The increasing prosperity of Byzantine Pa 
lestine found its expression not only in the 
erection of churches and monasteries; syna 
gogues, palaces and villas, baths and even 
Streets, were built and paved with mosaics 
Owing to their relatively protected position 
on the floors of these buildings, the mosaic 
pavements had a much better chance of 
survival than the walls or the roofing. Hence 
the relative plenty of mosaics which, coupled 
with the frequency of dated inscriptions in 
laid in the pavements, enables us to recon 
struct their development with a precision un 
common in the history of ancient art.” 


contemporary 
style 


mosaic 


They 


dear 
ind to the Jewish Diaspora 


Land of the 


and his successors 


were 


of one for every 


were 


silicas 
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In his brilliant preface, Professor Meyer 
Schapiro, one of the truly great contemporary 
philosophers of art history, discusses the art 
of the mosaic and traces its Graeco-Roman, 
Hebrew, and Byzantine stylistic character- 
istics. But it is the mosaic pavement in the 
synagogue at Beth Alpha which he feels em 
bodies the best of the Hebrew pavement art 
and therefore represents its fulfilled char- 
acter, and to which he devotes detailed at- 
tention. The Jewish artists—Marianos and 
his son Hanina—“who signed this work with 
their names in Greek and explained the 
images in Hebrew knew that they belonged 
to two traditions. Their art, like the forms 
of folklore, seems outside history in the per- 
ennial simplicity of the untrained that per- 
vades the drawing of the figures. One might 
regard the artistic power of their work as a 
unique accident due to the spontaneous re- 
sponse of an exceptionally gifted backwoods 
personality to the incompletely absorbed 
surrounding Byzantine culture within which 
the Jewish community was a small enclave 

to judge by this mosaic, what counted 
was not the standard of Greek statuesque 
forms—still strong in the Byzantine world 
but the power of decorative symbolization 
of the contents of Jewish faith, within a 
Christianized and Hellenized Oriental world, 
through the imaging of the Shrine, the 
Heavens and the Promise.” 

The eleven- by fifteen-inch color plates 
are fantastic. They are almost as good as be 
ing confronted with the actual objects. Blown 
up details convey the feeling of texture and 
allow the mosaicist minute inspection of the 
tesserae construction. Only one thing is miss 
ing: captions do not convey the actual size 
of these pavements. To be able to imagine 
them in would have completed the 
otherwise vivid picture 

This book should be an 
source for all mosaicists and an 
delight for all lovers of art 


scale 


inspirational 
esthetic 


Crete and Mycenae with text by Spyridon 
Marinatos, photographs by Max Hirmer, 
published by Harry N. Abrams, Inc., New 
York, 177 pages, 421 illustrations with 52 
in full color. $25 

The author of this book, a leading Greek 
himself participated in 
Crete and Mycenae 
writing of this excep 
tional volume the freshness and insights 
of a scholar in love with the fantastic 
esthetic achievements of those early cultures 
Using archaeological and artistic evidence, 
he graphically describes the achievements 
and disasters which attended the rise of the 
age of Homer. The quality of his text is 
superbly accompanied by Professor Max 
Hirmer’s photographs which capture all the 
beauty of the objects, the dignity of the 
ancient sites, the warmth and variety of the 
Greek landscape. Here are familiar master 
pieces as well as many new subjects photo 
graphed with three-dimensional accuracy 
This book, the most lavish and abundant in 
visual material of the many publications 
recently put out in this field, contains some 
of the most exciting objects in pottery and 
metals that we have ever seen. It belongs on 
the bookshelf of every craftsman 


prehistorian, has 
the excavations of 
and brings to the 


Masterpieces of Greek Art by Raymond V 
Schoder, SJ., published by the New York 
Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn. 19 


November-December 1960 


pages of text plus 109 color plates and 
commentaries. $12.50. 
The usual high standards of 
illustrations, and printing of the New 
York Graphic Society publications have 
been maintained and advanced in this first 
rate book which, with its wealth of docu 
mented illustrations, is moderately priced 
“The book is, in a sense, a private art 
gallery with a talking guide , ma ee 
the author. “It assembles in one place 109 
representative objects from every period and 
all branches of ancient Greek art for the 
reader's enjoyment and analysis. The objects 
can speak for themselves from their exact 
images in the color plates. To help toward 
a fuller appreciation of their merits, and 
toward seeing them in their cultural context, 
the commentaries discuss the objects’ artistic 
qualities and supply useful background in 
formation. Each commentary is to be read 
on its own and not necessarily in the book's 
sequence—for this is a book to browse in 
as well as to study.” Particularly do we 
commend it to potters. The early Greek pots 
Mycenian, Geometric, Cycladic, Corinthi 
an—from museum collections all over the 
world, reproduced in stunning color in the 
first section, are alone worth the price of 
admission to this book 


scholarship, 


The Kremlin by David Douglas Duncan, 
published by the New York Graphic So 
ciety, Greenwich, Conn., 170 pages, 83 color 
plates. $25 


Moscow's Kremlin, 


ancient fortress, the 


is both a walled compound of many build 
ings, eight centuries old, housing countless 


architectural beauties and incredible treas 
ures of art and religious significance, and 
symbol of power—-spiritual, 
temporal, and now political. “Today, 
Duncan writes, “after almost a_ millen 
nium of attacks, fires, enemy occupation, de 
vastation, liberation and rebuilding; after 
almost continual invasions by Mongols, Tar 
tars, Turks, Lithuanians, Swedes, 
French, Germans, and the victorious ele 
ments of fratricidal revolutions after all 
this, the fortress sits, formidable and mys 
terious, atop its hillock where it dominates 
a realm vastly greater than just a few bends 
of an unimportant river. It is the seat of 
absolute authority and leadership for hun 
dreds of millions of people the symbol 
of fear and distrust for hundreds of millions 
more. Behind its turrets and ramparts the 
fate of this earth's largest nation has been 
shaped and its history preserved. Back of 
these walls, almost unknown to the outside 
world, is guarded a treasure beyond measure 
or price the shimmering hoard accumu 
lated by Russian rulers for 750 years. There 
is nothing like it on earth.” 

It is this treasure that is shown for the 
first time to the world. The reader now can 
see the enormous wealth and beauty of the 
crown jewels, the church vessels and vest 
ments, the ikons and frescoed walls, the 
armor, trophies, gifts, the very rooms them 
selves, the thrones, and the golden carriages 
and holy relics. In page after page of Dun 
can’s color photography the treasures of the 
Kremlin, as well as its exterior towers and 
turrets and vast squares, are spread out be 
fore the reader as never before. The woven 
and embroidered church vestments and tap 
estries are spectacular! In powerful icon 
ography and workmanship, they equal and, 
in some cases, surpass the best that has been 


an awesome 


Poles, 





done in any medieval and Renaissance hand 
culture. The book is a must for all weavers 
of tapestry and needleworkers. Of equal 
interest is the incredible jewelry with its 
complex of precious metals and gems, the 
esthetic legacy of craftsmen who were also 
artists, inventors, and engineers 


Adventures in Stitches—and More Adven- 
tures, Fewer Stitches by Mariska Karasz, 
published by Funk and Wagnalls Co., New 
York, 127 pages. $7.50. 

Revised and considerably expanded from 
the original edition which appeared more 
than ten years ago, this book by the fate 
Mariska Karasz, summer, is 
so comprehensive a document of her art 
with a text so simple that a child can follow 
it, and illustrations in doth detailed, easy 
to-follow line drawings and excellent, inspira 
photographs—that who knew 
her are reminded once again of her unfail 
ing generosity to craftsmen and laymen in 
terested in needlework. Never one to make 
a “secret” of her believed, 
and her living work proves, that novel, com 
plicated techniques do not make the art; 
rather, it is the imagination and 
energy invested in even the simplest, most 
transparent technique that make it. In this 
book, she lucidly describes the methods of 
doing both traditional and her “liberated 
stitches,” freely giving to all the consider 
able gift of her knowledge, experience, and 
invention in her eagerness to communicate 
her own love and zest for the medium. The 
photographs, which illustrate her own work, 
underline her eminence as a truly modern 
needlewoman who attained the rank of art 
ist. Karasz did not that her illustra- 
would go “above the heads” of her 
readers. This is one of the rare “how-to-do 
t” books that communicates the author's in- 
tegrity and uncompromising standards and, 
by example, encourages the reader to follow 
only the highest and the best criteria of 
good taste and creative expression 


who died last 


tional those 
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creative 


worry 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Adventures in Making by Seon Manley, pub- 
lished by The Vanguard Press, Inc., New 
York, 180 pages, 144 black and white photo 
graphs. $4.95 

An excellent book to arouse the imagination 
and interest of young people, this unusual 
and fascinating volume tells a story of 2,000 
years of handcrafts around the world. The 
photographs are particularly well selected 
Indian crafts of the U.S.A., ancient Greek 
pottery, Hawaiian featherwork, European 
tapestries, illuminated medieval manuscripts 
from Ireland—and the text calculated to 
awaken enthusiasm in discovering many of 
the world’s treasures 


Basic Design by Kenneth Bates, 
by The World Publishing Co., 
Ohio, 175 pages, over 140 black 
photographs. $4.95 

As a guide and reference “in creating origi- 
nal and individual designs—for all artists 
and hobbyists,” this manual by eminent 
enamelist-author-lecturer Kenneth Bates is 
both authoritative and thoughtful. The prac- 
tical aspects of design are discussed, as well 
as a histury uf design, amply illustrated with 
a range of examples in different styles from 
man's artistic past. 


published 
Cleveland, 
and white 





AN AMERICAN TRADITION. 


IN ALL 


THE FIRST 
VIIYIWV 


71 Newbury Street 
Boston 


Famous for heirloom 
quality since 1897. 

We salute the skilled 
American craftsmen 

who have made enduring 
design and fine work- 
manship their hallmark 
and ours for three 
generations. 











SCARGO 
POTTERS WHEEL 


only portable 

-driven sit 

wheel. Chosen for dem- 

onstration at U._ §&. 
ade Fairs abroad. 
PRICE $230.00 F.O.B. 

DENNIS, MASS. 

Write for Particulars 


SCARGO ASSOCIATES, Dennis, Mass. 


SOURCES FOR CRAFT MATERIALS? 
Order the new edition of 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 


A comprehensive directory of crafts and 
art supplies. Used extensively by crafts- 
men, studios and schools. Covers suppliers 
in all fields—retail and wholesale. Indexed. 
Send 50 cents per copy to publisher: 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 














MOSAIC- 


NEW IDEA BOOK 
and CATALOG 


send 25c to: 
the , MOSAIC ARTS CO. 


Box 719. Ay —— =a 13, PA. 
. , visit showroom 
3522 Bivd. of Allies (Ocklond) 





Open stock supplies, instruc- 
tions, designs and kits for 
creating Stained and leaded 
Giless. Send for brochure No. 
4 and price list. 





IRENA 
BRYNNER 


twelve to three 
weekdays 
closed Wednesday 


46 West 55 Street Ci 5-2795 New York 


Book Ends 


Neo Plastic abstract designs of 
intaid leather. Bright lasting 
primary colors, red, yellow and 
blue. Only $15.00 per pair, 
shipped postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


CRITERION LEATHERSMITHS 
SHARON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 


ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS 
French Imports 
JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, ~~ 4 York 17, N. Y. 
+o yo 
The Worl 
D-M-C+ THREADS and Pl PUBLICATIONS 
Write for price list and information 
Send 25¢ for handling charges. 














HER 
GRANDMOTHER 
PEDDLES 
SOUP 


Jong Sook lives with her grandmother 
in a tent. The grandmother peddles soup. 
She earns enough for one meal a day for 
herself and Jong Sook. Jong Sook dreams 
of school but her grandmother cannot 
afford the small school fees. 

Jong Sook’s parents fied to South 
Korea in 1950 seeking freedom from 
Communist rule in the North. They lived 
as refugees. After the cease fire, her 
father worked as a fisherman. In 1957 
he was lost at sea. One month later her 
mother died in childbirth. A child like 
Jong Sook needs your friendship! 

How you can help... 

You, your group, your school can give 
person-to-person help to a needy girl or 
boy in Greece, Korea, Italy, Finland, 
France, Lebanon, West Germany or 
Austria through a Save the Children 
Federation Sponsorship. Your monthly 
contribution of $12.50 will provide your 
sponsored child with supplementary 
food, warm clothing, household goods 
and cash. You will receive a photograph 
and the story of the child you are help- 
ing and the child or his family will cor- 
respond with you. Please fill in the cou- 
pon below and join with thousands of 
SCF sponsors in a warm, rewarding 
experience. 

SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS INCLUDE: 

Mrs. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
Hon. HERBERT HOOVER 
Spyros SKOURAS 
Regiatered with U. 8. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 


lid 


pw Oe = Ee 


Serving Children for 29 Years 


| SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
| 


Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 


1 want a C)giri ()boy in.__ 
(countries listed above 


or where ine need is greatest [). 

Enclosed is my first payment 

$12.50 a month [ $37.50 a quarter () 
$75 semi-annually 1 $150 annually () 
1 cannot sponsor a child but enclosed is 
my contribution of $.. 


—E——— 

Address “ . . - = 
a SS ll | 
Contributions tible. CH.11.0 


Lelidivauserccmeneutianaenecasastmenndl 





re income tax dedy 





S> CRAFT HORIZONS 


CALENDAR 


California 
LOS ANGELES. Thru Nov. 28. American Folk 
Art (AFA) at Los Angeles County Museum 
OAKLAND. Thru Nov. 23. New Talent USA at 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
SAN DIEGO. Thru Nov. 30. Enamels (Smith- 
sonian) at Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 
SAN FRANCISCO. At San Francisco Museum 
Thru Nov. 27. 35th Annual Exhibition of 
San Francisco Women Artists 
De 12-Jan. 23. American 
(AFA) 
Connecticut 
GREENWICH. Dev 3-24 
bers of Clay Art Center 
District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON. Nov 
Rydin (Smithsonian) 
Gallery 
Thru Nov. 30. Italian Fabrics (Smithsonian) 
at National Housing Center 


Folk Art 


Ceramics by 
at Library 


mem 


15-Dec. 15. Batiks by 
at Howard University 


Florida 
PENSACOLA. Nov 
nia——VI: Ceramics 


IMinois 
CHICAGO 


Southern Califor 
Art Center 


Arts of 


at Pensacola 


At the Art Institute of Chicago 
Thru Nov. 20. American Coverlets; Pot 
tery by Toshiko Takaezu 
Thru Nov. 27. China Trade Porcelain 
Nov. 26-Jan. 29. Ceramics by Clyde Burt 
Dec. 3-Jan. 8. Special Christmas Exhibit 

Thru Nov. 30. The Story of American Glass 

(Smithsonian) at Chicago Historical Society 

URBANA. Nov. /5-Dec. 15. Sculpture by 

Nivola (AFA) at University of Hlinois 

lowa 

DAVENPORT. Nov 


men USA (AFA) 


Kansas 
LAWRENCE 
Craftsman 


13-Dec. 4, Designer-Crafts 
at Davenport Gallery 


Thru Nov 
Show at 


20. Kansas Designer 
University of Kansas 


Massachusetts 
CAMBRIDGE. Thru 
many (Smithsonian) at 
Art 
worcester. At Craft Center 
Thru Nov. 23. Tapestries by Rasmussen 
Contemp. Finnish Rugs (Smithsonian) 


Dec. 24 
Inst 


Design in Gert 
of Contemp. 


Michigan 


DETROIT from Israel 
Arts 
& Security 


Arts 


Dex /-22 
(AFA) at Detroit 
FLINT Thru Nov. 28 
(AFA) at Flint 
Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS. At Walker Art Center 
Thru Nov. 20. Japanese Design 
Dec. 4-Jan. 21. Useful Gifts 1960 
Nebraska 
OMAHA. Thru Dec. 11 
men (Smithsonian) at 
New York 
BROOKLYN 
Thru Dec 7] 


Forms 
Institute of 
Style 
Institute of 


Today 


Artist-Crafts 
Museum 


British 
Joslyn 


At Brooklyn Museum 

The Mexican Market 
Thru Jan. 9. Egyptian Sculpture 

Geneseo. Thru Nov. 30. Burmese Embroi 
(Smithsonian) at Teachers College 

YORK city. At Museum of Contemp 


deries 
NEW 
Crafts 

Thru Dec. 4 

hibition 

Dec. 16-Feb. 5. Japanese Design Today 
Dec. 2-Jan. 22. Rajput Art at Asia House 
At Nonagon Gallery 

Thru Dec Ceramics by Mavros. 

Dec. 9-31. Group show of ceramics 
Dec. 1-18. Members’ crafts at Pen and Brush 
Nov. 7-13. Women's International Exposi 
tion at 7Ist Street Regiment Armory 
Nov. 19-Dec. 10. N. Y. Guild of Handweavy 
ers at Cooper Union Museum. 

Nov. 15-30. Japan Forms at Merrell Ames 
syracuse. Nov. /3-Jan. 8. 2Ist 
National at Everson Museum of Art 


Internatl. Silver Flatware Ex 


November-December 1960 


Ceramic 


_ ERIN ie eg aR gett: 


Al Stohiman, 
Famous 

Silver 
Stamp-Engraver, 
says 


“MAGNI- FOCUSER 


must” for his craft 


Al Stohiman, who has grown into a 
legend in fine silver-crafting, is an 
enthusiastic MAGNI-FOCUSER user. 
He says: “| find MAGNI-FOCUSER . 
a necessity for fine detail work. By PAINTING 
bringing up the subject bright and ° 

clear, it reduces eyestrain. This is CERAMICS 
also true in my detailed leather . 

stamping and engraving.” SCULPTURE 


MAGNI-FOCUSER is worn likean city. 
eyeshade and it acts like one, too. SCREEN 
Shuts out all overhead and side e 
glare. Magnifies work needle sharp SHELL- 
and in third dimension. Both hands CRAFT 
are left free to work. May be worn . 
with or without regular eyeglasses.  STENCIL- 
Normal vision resumed by raising CRAFT 
head slightly. Weighs only 3 ounces. 
Send check or money order $10.50 
for 10-day trial. Your money re- 
funded if not completely satisfied. . 


METAL. 
EDROY PRODUCTS Co. 


CRAFT 
Dept. 20, 480 Lexington Ave., a 
New York 17, N.Y. JEWELRY 


. 
PLASTER- 
CRAFT 


< 


< 





Two 
exciting 
books 

for 
Christmas 


giving 


explains ‘ 
using such 


onions 


This idea-filled book 
simple methods of printing 
different materials as eaves, 
spools ‘of thread, paper cut-outs, et It's 
a beautiful, as we as practical book 
printed in Japan in full color, with phot« 

graphs step-by-step instructions ar 

original examples of what can be don 
with s imaginative media 


Y $3.95, postpaid 
PRINTING FOR FUN 
by Koshi Ota and others 
. 
HOW TO MAKE ORIGAMI 


by Isao Honda 


finest book on 
folding. With « 


the Ortenta art 
ear directions, dia 
and a finished ae of eact 
A stunning boo Y. Times 
onuy $3. 9s. postpaid 
orDEer COoUPON- = oOo oOo 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC cH 
219 East Gist St.. New York 2!, WN. Y 
Send me, postpaid 
PRINTING FOR FUN @ $3.95 
copies of ORIGAMI ¢ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
#t all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings 
ill personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple styl 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 


From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 


2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 5c post 


Marguerite P. Dauison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 





$ 
% 


A\ AS 


S - o# 
SN arts & © 


Yes! BERGEN has the coun- 
try’s largest selection of 


COPPER ENAMELING, 
JEWELRY FINDINGS & 
MOSAIC SUPPLIES! 


nd today | 


siraieq #1 


New wholesale price list with bigger, better 
discounts sent upon request. 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS INC. 


300 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fle Dept. CH-9 











Ohio 

AKRON. Nov. 22-Dec. 
Akron Art Institute. 
YELLOW SPRINGS. Nov. 28-Dec. 20. Tapestries 
by Rasmussen at Antioch College. 
Oklahoma 

NORMAN. Nov. /5-Dec. 13. Eskimo Art 
(Smithsonian) at University of Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA. Thru Jan. 10. Christmas 
Crafts Exhibit at Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
PITTSBURGH. Thru Dec. 12. Art Nouveau 
(MOMA) at Carnegie Institute 
Texas 

DALLAS. Nov. 20-Dec. 4. 12th Annual 
Crafts Exhibit at Museum of Fine 
Washington 

SEATTLE. Dec. 7-Feb. 5. 1960 Religious Art 
Accessions at Seattle Art Museum. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 14. 4th Exhibition of Seattle 
Weaver's Guild and Clay Club at Frye 
Museum. 

West Virginia 

HUNTINGTON. Thiru Dec. 15. Contempo- 
rary French Tapestries Il (Smithsonian) at 
Huntington Galleries 

Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE 
of Wisconsin Crafts at 
Canada 

roRONTO. Nov. 26-Dec. 9. Enamels on Cop- 
per by Joyce Rose at The Upstairs Gallery. 


25. Craftsmen’s Fair at 


Texas 
Arts. 


Thru Dec. 11. 40th Exhibition 
Art Center 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


BROCKTON ART ASSOCIATION’s fourth an- 
nual winter Feb. 18-Mar. 3, is open 
to artists in all media $3. Jury. Prizes 
Entry cards and work due Feb. 10. Write 
Robert Collins, Box 97, Bryantville, Mass. 
“OWN YOUR OWN” show, sixth annual of 
Denver Art Museum, Mar. 1-26, is open to 
craftsmen in U.S.A. and Canada in all 
media. Jury. Write “Own Your Own,” Den 
ver Art Museum, Denver, Colo 


REGIONAL 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER CRAFT SHOW, sponsored 
by Memphis Branch of American Assn. of 
University Women, will be held at Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery, May 5-28. Open to 
craftsmen residing in states bordering Mis- 
sissippi River textiles, 
metal, enamels, glass, mosaics. David Camp- 
bell. director of Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts and president of ACC, is juror. $100 
purchase prize in each class. Fee: $2 for 
three entries. Deadline for entries: April 3. 
Write Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Over- 
ton Park, Memphis 12, Tenn 

MIDWEST DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN exhibit, co- 
sponsored by Joslyn Art Museum, Feb. 12- 
Mar. 12, and Des Moines 
17-Apr. 9, is open to craftsmen of Colo., IL, 
Ind., lowa, Kan., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Neb., Ohio, Okla.. N. Dak., S. Dak., Wis., 
Wy. Work eligible: clay for use (not sculp- 
ture), weaving, printed fabrics, mosaics, en- 
amels, metalwork for use, jewelry. Jury. 
Purchase awards. Fee: $2. Entry cards due 
Jan. 26; work, Feb 
Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb 
CALIFORNIA CRAFTS SHOW, sponsored by 
the Creative Arts 


show, 


Fee 


Classes: ceramics, 


Mar. 18-Apr. 23. California artists are in- 
vited to contribute work in following media: 


pottery, mosaics and enamels, architectural 


forms, wood arts and sculpture, metal arts 


and jewelry, weaving, printed textiles. Jury. | 
Crocker | 


Prizes. Write Frank Kent, E. B. 
Art Gallery, Sacramento 14, Calif. 





Art Center, Mar. | 


1. Write James Kreiter, 


League of Sacramento, | 
will be on view at E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, | 





A.D. Abpine. Tac. 
is the pioneer in 
developing the only 
successful positive 
control system used 
on periodic kilns 
today 


A.D. AGpine kilns 
are designed for 
controlled oxidation 
or reduction firing 
— temperatures to 
cone 14 (2500°F) 











Alpine Contro H 
Electric K 


ns ore 


ivailable ¢ 


‘ 


11837 TEALE ST CULVER CITY, CALIF 





ACC FORUM by and for members of 


The American Craftsmen’s Council 


Journey Through Africa .,, 


ie 


uv é hb board 
{frica for a six-week tour of 
Kenya, Below she 


account of her trip and of African crafts today 


Last summer, Aileen O chairman of the 


of the ACC, flew to East 


Tanganyika, and Uganda gives an 


asked to tell what I about African 


wish 


| have been can 


crafts, and although | | had a more complete 
report, I can give a few broad generalities. To do more 


would mean detailed research, speaking Swahili and 


tribal dialects, and driving many miles on bad roads. In 
the end I am not sure what one could find 

What did I 
looking at animals and beautiful country, and talking 


discover driving from place to place, 
about the problems of Africa with many people? 

I found there are still basic native crafts of a some- 
And here I want to digress for a 
moment. | U.S.A 
important the tribes are in Africa, not only politically, 
Each different and its 
members have different characteristics 
there are clans, really large and expanding families, and 
these, too, though ethnicaliy part of the tribe, differ in 


stylized kind. 
think few of us in the 


what 
realize how 
customs, 


Within the tribes 


but racially one has 


customs or occupations 

My traveling was confined to East Africa, i.e. Kenya 
Tanganyika, and Uganda. I looked longingly at the 
Congo but, of course, couldn't go there 

My first day in Nairobi | 
resort hotel for lunch and 
find an open shed filled with drums, beaded stools, bows 


and 


heads, 


motored out to a small 


was rather surprised to 


countless carved wooden animals, 


European influenced 
Outside, sitting on the grass, was a 


and 
African 
paper 
group of African women dressed in gay clothes weaving 
place mats and baskets in brilliant colors. The dress of 
African women could be the subject of a whole article 
colorful 


arrows, 
salad servers, 


knives, etc 


(illustrated in color, of course) they are so 
1 thought to myself, “I guess | was wrong when I 
didn’t think I'd find much craft Africa.” But 


later, after five weeks of traveling, I found I had been 


work in 


right, for wherever we went, if any crafts were sold, 
the same carvings and weavings appeared in hotels, 
airports, or open air shops. The 
women of the Kikuyu tribe, the carving and drums 
by men of the Wukamba tribes, though some Kikuyu 
people also carve. Done freehand with sharp knives 
with blades about five inches long, the carvings are made 
on the spot by boys while waiting for customers 

So much for any organized or quantity production; 
now for a few exceptions. At Kabale in Uganda there 
was a small craft shop open officially only twice a week 
Here someone, whom I would like to have seen and 
talked to, was trying to do a constructive job with the 
natives in the valley below. There were some really good 


weaving is done by 
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baskets, reed furniture, some wooden spoons, and small 
tables. The shop was a jumble, however, and the window 
display pathetically inadequate. 

In one of the native markets of Kampala in Uganda 

a rabbit with the chief 
merchandise empty bottles—there were a few interesting 
things. -The most remarkable was a fine cloth 
from the bark of a special tree and, elementally, called 
bark cloth 
brown. I also saw small black bowls for home use, fired 
but then rubbed until shiny with black shoe polish. 

In Kampala there was a raised terrace under a huge 
—where countless 


warren, hot and crowded 


made 


It comes in big pieces in lovely shades ot 


spreading tree-—opposite the best hotel 
boys were trying to sell great numbers of Wukamba 
carvings. The Wukamba, I think, must do nothing but 
whittle and polish. 

Also at Kampala I met a charming 
who is head of the National Council 
Uganda. She showed me some of the work they were 
teaching the women to do. It lacked much design sense 
and I understood why when she took me to a women’s 
meeting. There must have been twenty women there all 
doing embroidery from English patterns with English 
thread on English linens—to be used as tea cloths, tea 
cozies, and place mats. When I murmured something 
about it’s being too bad they were not developing their 
own traditional patterns, she answered that it was such 


African woman 
of Women for 


a “cosmopolitan” group, representing so many different 
tribes, it would be very difficult. 

What I have described can perhaps be called organ 
ized work. But there are signs of individual work, also 
We passed boys on the road on two separate occasions 
with huge water jars strapped to the backs of their bicy- 
cles. We stopped and talked to one of them and took pho- 
tographs. The pots were coil-made, fired but unglazed, 
and were decorated with simple pressed designs which, 





we gathered, were made with a carved stick. We also 
gathered that he had made the pots himself. It would 
have been interesting to see how and where, but he 
was on his way to market to sell the pots for about 
50 cents each, and we had to push on 

Near Niyere in Kenya we stopped and photographed 
a Kikuyu woman carrying a heavy load of wood on 
her back and weaving a basket as she walked. The 
Africans are most reluctant to be photographed, how- 
ever, and we had to pass by many fascinating groups 

I should also, of course, mention the art department 
at Makerere University in Kampala, the only such 
department, I believe, in East Africa. Painting and 
sculpture are taught, and in the sculpture class the 
students do some ceramics: big, bold coil-made pots 
with creative African designs. I met a young African 
who instructs teachers at a small college in Uganda's 


eastern province. He wants to come to the U.S.A. to 


study ceramics and woodworking. Perhaps he will turn 
up at the School for American Craftsmen in 1961. 

I believe the problem of the development of the 
crafts in Africa to be more analogous to the problem 
in the Philippines than in the U.S.A., and that at present 
the status of work in the Philippines and of marketing 
opportunities is well above that in Africa. 

I would like to add one more story. I was told there 
was a clan that moved from place to place—always to 
where there was clay—making pots and selling them 
to the community until they could sell no more. Then 
they would move on. I thought we passed them on the 
trek one day, but was not sure. It’s a nice version of 
the direct selling of some of our own craftsmen, isn’t it? 


Top: Fired ceramic bowl with 
neised decoration, rubbed and 
polished with black shoe polish 
Far right: (top to bottom) 
Brightly colored woven erass 
mat and basket; pots by Uganda 
craftsmen; Kikuyu women 
photographed along roadside with 
load of wood on back weaving 
baskets while walking. 

Right: Pot by Kenya craftsman 
Peter Kareith. 





The New America House 
and its Policies part two be 


Consignment is, | believe, an essential part of marketing 


crafts today. The situation is analogous to that which 
prevails in art galleries. Firms with little capital present 
relatively experimental work having comparatively high 
price tags. The sales emphasis is on quality, not price 
This contrasts with the usual store that does not devote 
a substantial proportion of its capital to arts or crafts 
When 


these pieces are 


such a store does purchase fine crafts outright 


more often occasional “traffic getters’ 
for faster moving merchandise. Too, the more experi- 
mental nature of much outstanding craft work would 
make inadvisable for any merchandising manager to 
tic up money in it (except out of a display budget) 
Yet, every good craft shop should give this work ex 
posure. This requires consignment 

Let me cite some facts of New York retailing. Annual 
requiring ground floor selling 


$100,000 


expenses of a small firm 


space and a sales staff cannot be Kept below 

Gross profit to meet these expenses runs around 

5 per cent when the general markup is 50 pe 
cent (bearing in mind that this usual retail markup ts in 
effect reduced by courtesy discounts, commissions, ship 
Yet, America 
a 40 per cent markup on 


the 45 per 


ping, and other direct selling costs) 


House now operates on only 


consigned work and so will ‘hardly average 


cent gross profit it earned in the past 


Just to meet expenses of $100,000 at a 


gross gross sales would have to be 


pront 


$222,000. To have a sufficient inventory which “turned 


that is, in which the average piece was sold thre 


times a year to yield a $220,000 gross, we would require 


over 
a working inventory capital of one-third of these gross 


annual sales, i.e. $74,000. We do not have one-half that 


imerica House at 44 W. Sird St... N. Y.¢ Facade 


upper floors 


i prone Aé 


Building designed by 


above showcase 


Duranodic-finished « 


architect David Campbell 1C¢ 


famine 


president 


uate ad. 


CHARLES BURWELI 


amount. For -the present, therefore, about two-thirds of 
the stock at America House must be consigned. A more 
to-be-desired ratio, when the money is available, would 
be one-third consigned and two-thirds purchased 

Note that we are speaking here only of working in 
ventory capital. In addition, working capital is required 
to carry accounts receivable, that is, to pay promptly the 
craftsmen after sale of their consigned work, for which 
charge account customers may not pay for sev eral 
months 
purposes, from equipment to prepaid insurance 


In addition, capital is needed for many other 


Pricing Practices 

In regard to pricing practices at America House, let 
me say that they are, not rigidly, but generally, those in 
common and proven usage. While to many beginning 
craftsmen it appears inequitable for a shop to double 
its price on the piece concerned, this 50 per cent mark 
up is necessary to obtain professional distribution and 
reasonable profit. Out of it comes all manner of charges 


such as salaries, rent, amortization of leasehold im 


provements, insurance, utilities, administrative expenses 
from payroll taxes to stationery, bookkeeping and re 
lated costs, promotion and related production costs 
display and packing materials, travel, allowance for bad 
debts, sampling to name the principal items. Suffice 
it to say that Macy's efficient New York operation nets 


about two per cent before taxes, after all expenses have 


been paid out of this markup. How can we, then, trying 


to maintain solvency, reduce the markup? 


[he prices below are given in very literal figures for 
illustrative purposes only, and would in actual practice 
be adjusted (or rounded) to more presentable ones. For 
First floor display area, looking toward S3rd Street 
One wall of brick 
soutn 
flooring of end-grained blocks of spruce 


open staircase of angelique 


dmerican teak—and wrought iron 





example, a figure of $20 would probably become a price 
tag of $19.50, while a figure of $21.42 would probably 
become $21.50. It is also important to bear in mind 
that markups and percentages will vary somewhat with 
the specific turnover and promotion needs of the type 
of product concerned. 

Finally, “markup” is 
that really means “markdown,” in that it gives the per- 
centage taken off the price to reach the cost. On the 
other hand, to arrive at the price from the cost, divide 
the cost by the difference between the percentage mark- 
up and 100 per cent. For example, a 40 per cent markup 
of a piece costing $12 would be $12 divided by 60 per 
$20 


a peculiar business expression 


cent, which is 


l. Typical retail operation: 
i) Owned merchandise 
$20.00 
10.00 


Retail selling price 

less 50° retail markup 

Return to craftsman $10.00 

b) Consiened merchandise 

$20.00 
8.00 


Retail selling price 
less 40° retail markup 


Return to craftsman $12.00 


2. Discounting to decorators or architects: 
1) When delivery 
Retail selling price 

less 33 1/3° 

Gross income to 


less 30° distributor markup 


and collection are by distributor 

$21.42 
7.14 
14.28 
4.28 


decorator markup 
distributor 


Return to craftsman $10.00 


dmerica House, may be the 
It acts as agent for the 


architects 


* The distributor, in this case 


wholesale division of a retail store 


work to 


stores,or manufacturers, depending on the craftsman’s interest 


craftsman, presenting his decorators, 


Brick walled patio, extending beyond glass rear wall of 
for display of garden crafts. Patio 
black pe bbles 


imported from Japan give texture to ground display 


America House 


flooring of redwood planking; large 


b) When delivery and collection are by craftsman 
Retail selling price $21.42 
less 33 1/3% decorator markup 7.14 
Gross income to craftsman 14.28 
less 20% distributor markup 2.85 
Return to craftsman $11.43 

3. Distribution to other shops or department stores: 

a) When delivery and collection are by distributor 
Retail selling price $28.56 

less 50% retail markup by store 14.28 

Gross income to distributor 14.28 

less 30% distributor markup 4.28 

$10.00 


Return to craftsman 


Note that at House does not now 


wholesale 


planned, however, to open such a wholesale department 


present America 
crafts to shops across the country. It is 
sometime in 1961 if suitable supply can be obtained. 
To be suitable for resale to store buyers, the crafts 
concerned must |) be able to bear the large markup 
above and yet be priced within the reach of retail 
customers, 2) be available jn sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply several stores on a fairly precise delivery schedule, 
and 3) meet in both design and workmanship the 
standards of the Selection Board. Craftsmen interested 
in this sort of distribution should consider working now 
with our catalogue and mail-order service where the 
needs for relatively stable costs and large production 
are being met. 


t. Special Order 

The customer’s price for a special order is custom made 
to the character of the production and the sale. When 
full arrangements and specifications are worked out 
through a distributor’s showroom, the distributor's fee 
would be about 30 to 40 per cent. 

The percentage markup by America House on a 
large special order will be less than on a smaller one. 
4 markup of 30 per cent may be necessary to cover 
the costs of a $1,000 order, whereas 15 per cent would 
yield sufficient dollars on an $8,000 order. The per- 
centage for America House on special orders may also 
vary somewhat in proportion to the responsibility the 
craftsman accepts concerning follow-up with the cus- 
tomer and supervision of the installation. 


5. Referral Fee 
When the customer is referred directly to the craftsman, 
with all subsequent sales work to be done by the crafts- 
man, there would be only a referral fee of 10 per cent 
paid by craftsman to distributor on resulting sales. 
Some craftsmen may not need or want more cus- 
tomers than they already can obtain by their own 
efforts. Yet, even these efforts represent costs, if only 
time taken from production, which should be reflected 
in their retail prices. When, however, these craftsmen 
seek added distribution, they must be prepared to make 
allowance in their retail prices for the added distribution 
costs described above. They will find these costs are 
just as necessary to increasing sales as are tools to 
their production. 


This is the second in a series of two articles on the 
new America House by its managing director. 





Send 25¢ for our 1961 Catalogue 
Refunded with first order 


ro _ 11178 
i . St. Petersbers, 
Flevide 


A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 
SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enomeling, Woodenwoare, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910 
send 25° for catalog today. Dept. H 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


LIFT OR PULL UP TO 2000 
Tj POUNDS WITH 
aD POCKET HOIST 


A An unusual portable block and 

" tackle thet lifts wp te 2,000 

pounds — yet fits into pocket 

Hundreds of wees for crofte- 

men 

Only $12.90, Postpaid 

Order 2 for $25.00 and Seve! 
Enclose full payment 
check or money order 


WILLIAM W. BARR, Dept. 2-N 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES | 


Jade, Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Opals, Amber 
Catseyes, Agates, Beads, Carved Flowers & Ani- 
mols, ond many other stones. All imported 
divectly by us. Catalogue on request 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Sth Av 
ot Silat N.Y 
Circle 6-3700 














Sculpture, Bookbinding, 
Tapestry lapidary, Sil- 
versmithing, Form & Color, 
Painting, Ceramics, Weav- 
ing ond other crafts. Arts 
end Crofts for Group 
Leeders. Cotaleog CH. Men 
ond women. Day, evening 

















Ludwig Wolpert, noted Crafteman 
instructs in design and execution of 
JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
sponsored by 
THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 
i §$ of America 
York City 


The Jewish Theol Y 
Pind Street and Fifth Avenve, New 


SAcramento 2-2482 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS 
DEER ISLE, MAINE 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
Apply Winter Address, Liberty, Maine 




















Courses for students of weay 
. metalemithing 


Send for Catalogue 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY WAY, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 


SS CRAFT - HORIZONS 


PRODUCT NEWS 


NEW COMPACT TABLE LOOM for advanced 
4- and 8-harness weaving is being manufac- 
tured for working in widths of 18 and 24 
inches. Called the Weavemaster, loom is 
constructed of sturdy, natural-finish hard- 
wood with all metal parts plated to prevent 
rust. Reed, heddles, and harness frame can 
be easily removed and changed, manufactur- 
er states, and for easier operation lifting 
levers have been conveniently located on 
lower right side of the loom, eliminating 
need for a high frame. Prices range from 
$69.50 for the 18-inch, 4-harness model to 
$109.50 for the 8-harness loom. For further 
information write to Grant Hand Weaving 
Supply Company, 295 West First Street 
North, Provo, Utah 


PORTABLE BOOK STAND which holds vol 
umes upright and open to a particular page 
should be of use to craftsmen and teachers 
Available in nickel finish, stand has non 
slip, ball feet, is collapsible for flat storage 
Only $1 postpaid from Joan Toggitt, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


DUPLI-JIG, a timesaving device designed for 
use with a wood lathe, is said by manufac 
Arrison Tool Co.. Box 154, River 
Road, Tullytown, Pennsylvania, to eliminate 
delays for repeated measurements and to 
turn any design within an accuracy of .01 
inch. As many copies as required can be 
produced by adjusting Dupli-Jig to original 
piece in lathe, wooden block 
in lathe, and flipping spring loaded indicator 
arms into place so they rest against piece 
Cutting is begun, and when each indicator 
drops, the proper diameter and longitudinal 
Machine is adaptable 
$6 ppd 


turer, 


inserting new 


dimension is achieved 
to all bench-mounted wood lathes 


CERAMIC DECORATING CRAYONS, which feel 
and work like artists’ pastels, are available 
in sixteen colors. Sketching with them on 
bisque gives an appearance similar to that of 
pastels on textured paper. For complete in 
formation, write: American Art Clay Com 
pany, 4717 West 16th Street, Indianapolis 
24, Indiana 


ADHESIVE for dry-bonding supported and 
unsupported plastics, cotton, wool, leather, 
materials is called 
Vinylstix Heat Seal. The adhesive can be 
applied by spray, brush, roller coater, or 
blade and dries rapidly to form an invisible 
tack-free surface that will not discolor fab 
rics. Available from Adhesive Products 
Corp., 1660 Boone Avenue, New York 60, 
New York 


paper, acetate and other 


PHOTO CREDITS: Page /4, /5, 18, 26, 27, 31 
(left), 35, 36 (right), 55 (bottom three) Ferdi- 
nand Boesch; 16, 17 (bottom), 19, 20 Charles 
irnold; 17 (fop) Ww. Ef 24 (bottom 
middle) Curtis Stephens; 28 (bottom) Ezra 
Stoller; 33 (top) Lucien Herve; 34, 37, 38 
Alistair Bevington; 36 (top) Mariette Beving- 
ton; 36 (bottom) Corry Bevington; 40 (top 
middle) A. E. Princehorn; 56, 57 Louis 
Reens; 54, 55 dileen O. Webb 


Warren 


(fop two) 


November-December 1960 





WEAVING 


Looms — Accessories — Yarns 


“America’s Most Complete 
Service for Hand Weavers” 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO. 

295 W. ist North 
Prove, Utah 


Send for Free illustrated 
Catalog and Yarn Samples 











JACK D. WOLFE CO. 
New Address 
We have moved to our new 3-story building, 
which will include larger manufacturing facili 
ties, Showroom, Demonstration Room, Labo 
ratory, Parking and the Complete Inventory 
of Materials and Equipment for 
CERAMICS © SCULPTURE 
COPPER ENAMELS 
Our Aim: QUALITY & SERVICE 
Write for new 64 page catalog—35¢ 
Distributors and Dealers Invited 


New Address: 724-734 Meeker Avenve 
Brooklyn 22, New York + Tel. EV 7-3604 








new 


the MOST complete 
catalog of ceramic 
supplies ever pub- 
lished! 


Profusely illustrated in 
cludes hundreds of item« for 
better pottery making. Fea 
tures the newest clays. over 
300 glazes. 37 electric kilns 
potter's wheels. moulds. tools 
brushes numerous accesso 


ries. Includes photos of over + FREE 
100 examples of fine pottery Send for you 


ware as ideas copy TODAY! 


ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 31 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN 





you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


CRAFT METALS—Sterling and Fine Silver 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Alu- 


minum 
TOOLS —For joweley monies. metalsmithin 


JEWELRY FINDINGS—-Sterling. gold fille 
co r, brass, nickel, karat gold 

EN. 1nG—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per sha . kilns, etc 

STONES—Tumble polished baroque stones 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 

Prompt service our specialty 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 


35 W. Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 








LIQUID PLASTICS 


for Embedding and Lominating, Casting and 
Molding, Tile, Mosaic and Jewelry work. 


Send 25¢ for Manvel. Write to Dept. P-55 
THE CASTOLITE CO. Woodstock, Ill. 





——JEWELERS & SILVERSMITH —— 
SUPPLIES 
Tools, Findings, Silver and Gold, Gem Stones 
Catalog on Request 
Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 




















CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


The charge for classified advertisements is 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11 





BOOKS 


Fine Art, Craft Books. New and Out-ol-print 
all countries. Free list. Artcraft, Baldwin 


Maryland 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER 
VICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


OUT OF PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters 
burg, Virginia 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD. This valuable 
book wos edited from the taped transcripts o 
the Third Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen held at Lake George, New York 
in June 1959. It is an essential reference for 
those who wish to know about the creative 
social and economic problems of craftsmen 
today.—To complete your Conference series 
there are also some copies still available of 
DIMENSION OF DESIGN, the record of the 
Second Annual Conference held in Wisconsin 
in 1958 and ASILOMAR, the record of the First 
Annual Conference held in California in 1957 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75 
Write: American Craftsmen's Council, 29 W 
53 Street, New York 19, N.Y 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SELL, profitable artistic gilt novelties. Lists 25¢. 
Samples, $2.00. MOTIWALA, Third Bhoiwado 
38CH, BOMBAY 2 (india). 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extro thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois 


CERAMICS 


CERAMIC ARTS & CRAFTS, a monthly mago 
zine full of step-by-step ceramic projects. $3.00 
per year; 2 yeors, $5.00. Ceramic Arts & 
Crafts, Box 4011, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 
27, Michigan. 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 





DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN 


Experienced designer-craftsman with back 
ground of accomplishment in diversified crafts 
and fine arts media plus outstanding color 
sensitivity and ability to produce distinctive 
textural effects required for excellent perma 
nent position on Company's experimental design 
staff. Unusual opportunity for creative artist in 
industry involving manipulation of plastic ma 
terials creating two-dimensional product proto 
types. Permanent location in new Styling 
Center, Lancaster, Penna. Interviews at Com 
pany’s expense for selected candidates. Write 
to Personnel Administration Department, ARM 
STRONG CORK COMPANY, Lancaster, Penna 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3 x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam., $1.50 ea; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%" x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 
Sth St., New York 11, N. Y. 





MAGAZINES 


NEW quality “idea” magazine for disabled 
Send for free sample copy. ACCENT On Living 
Dept. 11, Bloomington, Illinois 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SOLDER ALUMINUM easily. Flux, solder, kit 
$1.25. Milt-Nu Products, Box 666, Hempstead 
19, Texas 


CONTEMPORARY CRAFTSMAN-DESIGNER OF 
FERS BEAUTIFUL HANDMADE CHRISTMAS 
CARDS. UNUSUAL AND STRIKING PRESENT 
DAY APPROACH TO RELIGIOUS TRADITION. 
SEVEN SAMPLE CARDS, $2.50. JOAN VELL! 
GAN, 905 ST. THOMAS, CAHOKIA, ILLINOIS 





MOSAICS 


MOSAICS-SPECIAL BULK PRICE. 38” Porcelain 

Mixture. $1.00 Ib. Postpaid. (435 tiles.) 
CREATIVE MERCHANDISERS 

1821 Fourth St San Rafael, Calif 





INSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTIONIST PAINTING, incorporating 
metals, ceramics, woods, etc. Ken Be!din 
Tenancingo, México. Instruction also available 
in Mexican crafts. ° 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS, drilled, undrilled, 
round, baroque, all colors. Loose semi-precious 
stone beads. List 10¢. HATHAWAY'S, 1112 
Woodhaven 21, L. |., N. Y 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you con make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. M-155, Woodstock 
Hlinois 





POSITION AVAILABLE 


Wanted: Seamstresses near New York to work 
on at-home-wear for beautiful new shop. Write 
CRAFT HORIZONS BOX +531, 44 West 53 St 
New York City 








Why Worry? 
says the Walrus, 
When you can send 
your printing problems 


to Western. 
‘ 





FROM AN ENGRAVING 


Western has complete facilities— 
including typography, printing, binding, 
electrotyping, plastic plates, mats 
and stereotyping—all under one roof, 


They save you time and money. 





Western Newspaper Union 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


eall A. L. Ramsay. manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 





























